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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following ſheets contain two 
preliminary lectures, read not long 
ago, in one of the univerſities of a neigh- 


bouring kingdom, by a medical pro- 
feſſor. 


Many copies, from the general ſatiſ- 
faction they afforded his audience, were 
taken down in ſhort-hand. Of theſe the 
reader is here preſented with the moſt 
correct; and the editor flatters himſelf, 
that from the free and liberal ſpirit of 
enquiry which animates the whole of 
them, they will prove a moſt acceptable 
preſent to the public ; and, of courſe, do 
no diſcredit to the ingenious author. 
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8 In the firſt lecture, the author has 
treated very fully on the duties and of- 
A 2 fices 
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| fices of a phyſician: a path almoſt un- 
trod till now. The noble and generous 
ſentiments which are here diſplayed, will 
ever be a ſource of pleaſure to minds 
unbiaſſed by prejudice, ſelf-intereſt, or 
the unworthy arts of a Corporation. 
Whatever oppoſition this part of the 
work may meet with from thoſe, who 
find their own foibles, or rather vices, 
cenſured with a juſt ſeverity, the in- 
genuous part of mankind, however, 
will not fail in beſtowing that degree 
of applauſe ſo juſtly due to its merit. 
At preſent. there ſeems to be a general 
diſpoſition in mankind to expoſe to their 
_ deſerved contempt, thoſe quackifh, low, 
and illiberal artifices, which have too 
long difgraced the profeſſion of medicine. 
It is therefore hoped, that the general 
ſpirit of this lecture will have a remark- 
able tendency to promote this laudable 
end; and that it will excite men of influ- 

ence and of abilities to exert themſelves 
in cruſhing that arrogance, which hath 
frequently ſerved to cover the ignorance 
of many practitioners of medicine, and 


by 


Fab 


by means of which alone, they acquire 
ſuch a ſhare of practice as they are by no 
means entitled to. In conſequence of 
this, real merit, which is very often ac- 
companied with great modeſty, will meet 
with its due reward. 


* Vir bonus & ſapiens a, rank ait eſſe 


„ paratum : 


Nec tamen ignorat quid diſtent æra 


„ lupinis.“ Honk Ack. 


Thoſe phyſicians, on the other hand, 
who are men of erudition and genius, 
who have the mens ſibi conſcia recti, 
and who are poſſeſſed of thoſe amiable 
virtues, which are the ornaments of 
human nature, have nothing to fear 
from any thing advanced in the follow- 
ing pages: On the contrary, they will 
find, that every good quality they poſſeſs 
| hath an obvious, tendency, not only to 
advance the dignity of the ſcience which 
they profeſs, but alſo to promote their 
own intereſt and' reputation. Students 
of medicine will alſo reap much advan- 
tage from this Part of the preſent pub- 

lication; 
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lication; fince they will fee clearly, what 
courſe they ought to purſue, in order to 
attain the ultimate object of their deſires, 
and, at the ſame time, will diſcover the 


rocks, upon which fo many of the pro- 
fenen have been Wrecked.” 


fo * Geond > oa the author * 
endeavoured to aſcertain the true method 
by which enquiries into medicine are to be 
proſecuted; and has likewiſe pointed out, 
with much preciſion; the cauſes which have 
retarded the advancement of medicine, 
and the inconveniences which that ſcience 
in particular at preſent labours under. 


Lord Bacon juſtly obſerves, that me- 
dicine can never be improved till its im- 
perfections are pointed out. Our au- 
thor, therefore, hath attempted to ex- 
plain the leading principles, according 
to which medical enquiries ought to be 
conducted. In order to this, he con- 
ſiders medicine as a branch of natural 
philoſophy, to be proſecuted with the 
fame geheral views, and upon the ſame 


& 1 Plan. 


( ) 

plan. The obſervations have therefore 
a reference to this ſubject in general; and 
when neceſſary, a particular application 


is made to the practice of phyſic. En- 
larged views of nature, of the connec- 


tion of the ſciences, the method of ad- 


vancing them, and the cauſes which have 
hitherto retarded their advancement, ren- 


der a perſon better qualified to ſtudy that 


particular department of ſcience, to which 
he chuſes to attach himſelf. 


In the proſecution of this ſubject, the 
author has had occaſion to adopt many 
ſentiments of Lord Bacon, as delivered 
by that incomparable judge of philofo- 
phical writing, in. his books De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum & Novum Organum; 
which, however, are illuſtrated by ex- 
amples more particularly taken from the 
hiſtory of phyſic. This part of the 
work, the editor apprehends, will be of 
remarkable utility to thoſe who are en- 
tering upon the ſtudy of medicine, by 
directing them to the proper fountains 
from whence true medical knowledge can 

| | be 
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de drawn, and by teaching them to di- 
ſtinguiſh between what is true and what 
is falſe; wherein a well-founded theory 
conſiſts ; and how far it differs from that 
ſcholaſtic jargon of metaphyſical chimeras, 
i and new-coined unmeaning words, fo | 
1 frequently uſed by medical writers. This 
4 is a moſt important object to every per- 
ſon who ſtudies medicine, either with a 
view to his own improvement, or to the 
farther advancement of the ſcience. 
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Had the author himſelf publiſhed theſe 
lefturoe, they would doubtleſs have ap- 
| peared to greater advantage. More ac- 
| curacy, with regard to compoſition, would 
[i certainly have been diſplayed, and many 
judicious obſervations would probably 
have been added, tending to elucidate 
ſeveral particulars of the extenſive ſubject 
of which he treats. But notwithſtand- 
ing this, the editor hopes, that the lan- 
guage is ſufficiently correct, and that the 
1118 meaning of the author 1s every where | 
| delivered with preciſion and perſpicuity. | | 
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THE deſign of the office which 1 
1 have the honour to hold in this 
univerfity; is to explain the practice of 
phyſick; by which I underſtand, the art 
of preſerving health, of prolonging life, 
and of euring diſeaſes. An art of great 
extent and importance; for which all 


your former medical ſtudies were intended 


to qualify you: and indeed it is only fo 


far as they tend to qualify you for this, 


that they are of conſequenee to you as 
een | 


Before T ns to the particular bu- 


ſiheſs of this courſe, I ſhall, agreeably 
to the uſual cuſtom, give ſome prelimi- 
nary lectures. Such lectures are intended 
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4133 
to have a relation to the proper ſubject 
of the profeſſion, but not to be eſſen- 
ſion I think it needlefs to dwell on the 
utility and dignity of the medical art. 


Its utility was never feriouſly ealled in 


queſtion; every man who ſuffers pain or 
ſickneſs will very gratefully acknowledge 
the uſefulneſs of an art which gives him 


relief. People may diſpute, whether 


phyſick, on the whole, does moſt good or 
miſchief to mankind ? juſt as they may 
diſpute, whether the faculty of reaſon, 
eonſidering how it is often perverted, 
really contributes to make human life 
more comfortable and happy? whether 
a vigorous conſtitution and an eafy inde» 
pendent fortune are hleſſings or curſes to 
thoſe who poſſeſs them? whether the 
arts and ſciences in general have proved 
beneficial or detrimental to mankind ?— 
Sueh queſtions afford opportunities for 
the difplay of eloquence, and for ſaying 
plauſible and ingenious things; but ſtilf 
nobody doubts of the real and ſubſtantial 

24 advan- 


(3) 


advantages attending thoſe acquiſitions, if 


the natural and proper uſes are made of 
them, Much wit has indeed, in all ages, 
been exetted upon our profeſſion; but if 
We attend to it, this ridicule has rather 
been employed againſt phyſicians than 
phyſick. There are ſome reaſons for this 
ſufficiently obvious. Phyſieians, con- 
ſidered as a body of men, who live by 


medicine as a profeſſion, have an intereſt 
ſeparate and diſtinct from that of their 


art. In purſuit of this intereſt, ſome 
have acted with candour, with honour, 
with the ingenuous and liberal manners 
of gentlemen. Conſcious of their own; 
worth, they diſdained all artificial co- 
lourings, and depended for ſucceſs on 
their real merit. But ſuch men are not 
the moſt numerous in any profeſſion. 
Some impelled by neceſſity, ſome ſtimu- 
lated by vanity, and others anxious to 
conceal conſcious ignorance, have had 
recourſe to various mean and unworthy 
arts to raife their importance among the 
ignorant, who are always the moſt nu- 
merous part of mankind. Some of theſe 
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arts have been an affectation of myſtery 


in all their writings and converſations 
relating to their profeſſion ; an affecta- 


tion of profound knowledge, inſcrutable 


to all, except the adepts in the ſcience ; 
an air of perfect confidence in their own - 
{ſkill and abilities; and a demeanor ſo- 
lemn, ſtately, and highly expreſſive of 
ſelf- importance. Theſe arts, however 
well they might fucceed with the reſt of 


martkind, could not eſcape the obſerva- 


tion of the more judicious, nor elude the 
ridicule of men of wit and humour. 
Accordingly it has been pointed” againſt 
them with ſo much keenneſs, that we 
never meet with a phyſician in a dra- 
matiek repreſentation, but he is treated 
as a folemn coxcomb and a fool. But it 
is very evident, that all this ſatire is level- 
led againſt the particular manners of in- 
dividuals, and not 225 the profeſſion 
of medicine itfelt. 5 


Of the dignity of the Profe on I need 
fay very little. I ſuppoſe you are very 
well ſatisfied that you have choſen a cre- 

ditable 


68 
ditable one. Whatever may have been 
the cuſtonis or caprices of a few parti- 
cular countries, it has generally been 
looked upon, as one of the moſt liberal 
profeſſions, and on the juſteſt grounds. 
To excel in it requires a greater compaſs, 
of knowledge than is neceſſary in any 
other art.—A knowledge of the mathe- 
maticks, at leaſt of the elementary parts 
of them, of natural hiſtory, and natural 
philoſophy, are eſſentially connected with 
it; as well as the ſciences. of anatomy, 
botany, and chemiſtry, which are deemed 
its immediate branches. There are like- 
wiſe ſome pieces of knowledge, which, 
though not abſolutely neceſſary to the ſuc- | 
ceſsful praQtice of medicine, are yet ſuch 
ornamental acquiſitions, as no phyſician 
who has had a regular education is found 
without ; ſuch are, an acquaintance with. 
the Latin, Greek, and French languages. 
If you add to this, that knowledge of 
the world, of men, and of manners, ſo 
_ uſeful to a phyſician, and which- he na- 
turally and * imbibes from an 
. | extenſive 
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extenſive intercourſe with mankind, 1 
think it will evidently appear, that no 
profeſſion requires a greater variety of 
liberal accompliſhments than that of 
phyſick : and this ſufficiently eſtabliſhes 
the dignity of the ſcience. 


We have particular reaſon to be pleaſed 
with the honourable point of view, in 
which our profeſſion is regarded in every 
part of the Britiſh dominions. They 
who have ſeen the contemptible light 
in which ſome of its branches are con- 
ſidered in ſome other countries of Europe, 
will feel more ſenſibly the juſt regard 
paid to them in their own country. One 


happy conſequence, among many others, 


which reſults from this, is, that gentle- 
men of the beſt families, diſtinguiſhed 

for their ſpirit and genius, often apply 
to the ſtudy of medicine; and the liberal 

and ingenuous manners, naturally to be 
expected from men well horn and gen, 
teelly educated, reflects an additional dig 
nity on the profeſſion. 


wy 


Beſides 


EY 


Beſides the general conſideration of 


the utility and dignity of the ſcience of 
medicine, it may be conſidered in two 
—— views. 


1. In the firſt place, as preſenting : a 


very ample field for the exertion of ge- 
nius.— The great extent of the ſubject, 
and a variety of cauſes, which 1 ſhall 
afterwards endeavour particularly to ex- 
plain, have left it imperfeQ in many of its 
parts; and indeed there are ſome m_ 
in it hitherto untrod. 


8 


2. In the ſecond place, medicine pre- 
ſents an equally extenſive field for the 
exerciſe of humanity. A phyſician has 
numberleſs opportunities of giving that 
relief to diſtreſs, which the wealth of 
India could not purchaſe. This, to a 
benevolent mind, muſt be one of the 
greateſt pleaſures it can ever hope to enjoy. 
But beſides the good which a phyſician has 
often in his power to do in conſequence 
of {kill in his profeſſion, there are many 
occaſions that call for his aſſiſtance as a 
| 4 > many 
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man, as a man who feels for the misfor= 
tunes of his fellow creatures. In this 
reſpect he has many opportunities of diſ- 
playing patience, good nature, generoſity, 
compaſſion, and all the gentler virtues 
that do honour to human nature. I do 
not here ſpeak of the obligations of prin- 
ciple. I ſpeak only of what nature dic- 
tates to a heart poſſeſſed of any portion 
of goodneſs and ſenſibility. Our fa- 
culty have often been reproached with 
hardneſs of heart, occaſioned, as is ſup- 
poſed, by their being fo much conver- 
ſant with human miſery, I hope and 
believe the charge is unjuſt. Habit may 

beget a command of temper, and a ſeem- 
ing compoſure which is often miſtaken 
for inſenſibility. When this inſen- 
ſibility is real, it is a great loſs to a 
phyſician, as it deprives him of one 
of the moſt natural and powerful incite- 
ments to exert himſelf for the relief of 
his patient. On the other hand, a phy- 
ſician of too delicate ſenſibility is often 
rendered incapable of doing his duty by 
anxiety and exceſs of ſympathy, which 
| | 4”. -.. 00nd 


10 
loud his underſtanding, depreſs his 


| ſpirit, and prevent him from acting with 


that ſteadineſs and vigour, upon which 
perhaps the life of his en in a great 
er depends. | 


This naturally leads me to make ſome 
obſervations on the duties and office of a 
phyſician ;. a ſuhject of great importance, 
'but perhaps of too delicate a nature for 
a phyſician to treat of with openneſs and 
freedom. On this, however, I ſhould be 
altogether ſilent, if I did not feel myſelf 
at full liberty to diſcuſs it without any 
reſerve. The difficulty of treating this 


ſubject in ſuch a manner as to give no 


_ offence ariſes from hence, that medicine 
may be conſidered either as an art the 


moſt beneficial and important to man- 


kind, or as a trade by which a conſider- 
able body of men gain their ſubſiſtence. 
Theſe two views, though diſtinct, are far 


from being incompatible, though in fact 


they are too often made ſo. I ſhall en- 
deavour, however, to ſet this matter in 


ſuch a light as may ſhew that the ſyſtem 
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df conduct in a phyſician, which tende 
moſt to the advancement of his art, is ſuch 
as will moſt effectually maintain the true 
dignity and honour-of the profeſſion, and 


even promote the private intereſt of ſuch 


of its members as are men of real ca- 
pacity and merit. I am under leſs ap- 
prehenſion of diſcuſſing this ſubject be» 
fore gentlemen at your period of life, 
than if you were further advanced in 
years. Youth indeed is the ſeaſon when 
every ſentiment of liberty, of generoſity, 
and of candour, moſt eaſily find their way 
to the heart, If they do not reach it 
then, they never will afterwards. Age 
may improve the underſtanding by ac- 
ceſſions of knowledge and experience; 


whilſt at the ſame time that warmth of 


temper and imagination, which ſo often 
miſlead the judgment, gradually ſubſide. 
But it unfortunately happens, that this 


very circumſtance, which in ſome reſpects 


improves the underſtanding, in others 
throws a damp upon genius, checks the 
ardent purfuit of ſcience and truth, and 

+ ſhuts 


e 
ſhuts the heart againſt every manly, en- 
larged, and gerccoe nn 


"i the, otollpution of this ſubject I 
ſhall, in the firſt place, confider, what 


kind of genius, underſtanding and tem- 


per naturally fit a man for being a phy- 
fician.— In the ſecond place, what are the 
moral qualities to be expected from him 
in the exerciſe of his profeſſſon, viz. the 
obligations of humanity, patience, atten- 
tion, diſcretion, ſecrecy, and honour, 


which he lies under to his patients. —In 


the third place, I ſhall take notice of the 


decorumsand attentions peculiarly incum- 


bent on him as a phyſician, and which 

tend moſt effectually to ſupport the dig- 
nity of the profeſſion; as likewiſe the 
general propriety of his manners, his 
behaviour to his patients, to his brethren, 
to ſurgeons and apothecaries, In the 
fourth place, I ſhall particularly deſcribe 
that courſe of education which is neceſ- 
ſary for qualifying a phyſician to practiſe 
with ſucceſs and reputation; and ſhall, at 
Rb | the 
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1 
the ſame time, mention thoſe ornamental 
qualifications expected from the phyſician, 
as a gentleman of a liberal education, and 


without which it is difficult to ſupport | 
the honour and rank of 6 pon, 


1 begin with an enquiry into the 
genius, underſtanding, and temper, which 
naturally fit a man for * a phyſi- 
cian. 


* - 
: i 


Perhaps no profeſſion requires ſo com- 
prehenſive a mind as medicine, In the 


bother learned profeſſions, conſidered as 


ſciences, there is a certain eſtabliſhed 
ſtandard, certain fixed laws and ſtatutes, 
to which every queſtion muſt conſtantly 
refer, and by which it muſt be determined. 
A knowledge of this eſtabliſhed autho- 
rity. may be attained by aſſiduous appli- 
cation and a good memory. There is 
little room left for the diſplay of genius, 
where invention cannot add, nor judg- 
ment improve; becauſe the eſtabliſhed 
lays, whether right or wrong, muſt be 
ſubmitted 


6 


ſubmitted to. The only exerciſe for in- 


genuity, is in caſes where it does not 
clearly appear what the laws are. But 
even then, as diſputable points muſt be 
referred to the determination of judges, 
whoſe opinions, being formed from va- 
rious circumſtantial combinations, fre- 
quently differ, there is no criterion by 
which the ingenious reaſoner can be 
jud ged; and his concluſions, whether 
well or ill drawn, muſt ſtill remain un- 


decided. The caſe is very different in 
medicine. There we have no eſtabliſſied 
authority to which we can refer in doubt- 
ful caſes. Every man muſt reſt on his 


own judgment, which appeals for its 


rectitude to nature and experience alone. 
Among the infinite variety of facts and 
theories with which his memory has been 


loaded in the courſe of a liberal educa- 
tion, it is his buſineſs to make a judici- 
ous ſeparation between thoſe founded in 
nature and experience, and thoſe which 
owe their birth to ignorance, fraud, or 


the capricious ſyſtems of a heated and 
deluded 
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deladed imagination. He will likewiſe 
find it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between 
important facts, and ſuch as, though they 
may be founded in truth, are notwith-, 


ſtanding utterly uſeleſs to the main ends 


af his profeſſion, Suppoſing all. theſe, 


difficulties got over, he will find it no 
eaſy matter to apply his knowledge to 


practice. In teaching a ſyſtem. of the 


practice of phyſick, every diſeaſe muſt be 


conſidered ſeparately, and as exiſting by 


itſelf but in fact diſeaſes are found com- 
plicated in endleſs varieties, which no 
ſyſtem, however perfect, could poſſibly 
admit. This occaſions an embarraſſment 


to a young practitioner, which nothing 


can remove but a habit of nice diſcrimi=. 


nation, a quickneſs of apprehenſion which 


enables bin to perceive real analogies, 
and, what is rarely united with this, a 
ſolidity of judgment, which ſectires him 


from being deceived by imaginary ones. 
A ftudent of much fancy and ſome learn- 


ing has no idea of this embarraſſment. 


* the pride of his heart he fancies 


every 


( 1s „ 
every diſeaſe muſt yield before bim; 
be thinks he not only knows the prox- 
imate cauſes and indications of cure in 
every diſeaſe, but a variety of remedies 
that will exactly fulfil theſe indications. 
It will be unfortunate however for his 
patients, if a little experience does not 
humble this pride, and ſatisfy him that 
in many caſes he neither knows the pro- 
imate-cawſes nor the indications of cure, 
nor how to fulfil theſe indications when 
he does know them; or ſhew him, what 
is equally perplexing, that the indica- 
tions are different and contradiQtory. In 
this ſituation his boafted ſcience muſt 
ſtoop, perhaps, for ſome time, to be an 
dle ſpectator, or to palliate the violence 
of particular ſymptoms, or to proceed 
with the utmoſt caution and diffidenge, 
on ſome very tooſe and precarious induc- 
tions from analogy. Such are the dif- 
Aculties which a phyſician has to eneoun- 
ter in his early practice; to conquer 
Which is required, independent of all the 
aſſiſtances of a proper education, the con- 
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currence of an acute, penetrating rents 3 


of a clear, ſolid judgment; and, in many 
caſes, of a quickneſs of appretienſionz 


which. inſtantaneouſly perceives where 
the greateſt probability of ſucceſs lies; | 


and ſerzes the 4 moment of ation. 
u although a phyſician ſhould es” 


ſel that enlarged medical genius, which 
I have juſt now deſcribed; a capacity of 
another kind is alſo required. A phy- 
ſician has not only his on prejudices to 
conquer, but he muſt ſtudy: the temper; 


and . ſtruggle with the prejudices of his 


patient, of the relations, of his own bre- 
thren, of the world in general; he muſt 
guard himſelf againſt the ill offices of 


thoſe, whoſe intereſts interfere with his; 


and it unfortunately happens, that the 


only judges of his medical merit, are thoſe 


who have an intereſt in coneealing or 
depreciating it. Hence appears the ne- 
eeſſity of a phyſician's having a large ſhare 


of common fagacity, and knowledge of 


the world, as well as of modicel genius 
and erudition. 


Suck 


* 


1 
8 is the genius and capacity re- 
quired in a phyſician; but a certain 


ſtate of the temper and paſſions, either 
natural or acquired, is requiſite, in or- 


Sudden emergencies often occur in prac- 
tice, and diſeaſes often take unexpected 
turns, which are very apt to flutter the 
ſpirits of a man of lively parts and. a 
warm temper. This may embarraſs his 
judgment in ſuch a manner as to diſable 
him from diſcerning what is proper to be 
done, or if he does diſcern it, it may ren- 
der him irreſolute in his conduct. Yet 
ſuch occaſions call for the quickeſt diſ- 
cernment, and the ſteadieſt and moſt re- 
ſolute conduct. The follies and bad be- 
| haviour of patients, and a number of 
little difficulties and contradictions which 
every phyſician muſt encounter in his 


practice, are likewiſe apt to- ruffle his 
temper, and conſequently to impair his 


judgment, and make him forget the pro- 


priety and decency of his behaviour. 


Nene — the neceſſity of a phyſi- 
C cian's 


Sz 


der to give them their full advantages. 
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cian's ; poſſeſſing great preſence * mind, 
compoſure, ſteadineſs and reſolution in 
acting, even in caſes where, In his private 
judgment, he is extremely diffident. It 
is alſo neceſſary to acquire ſuch a com- 
mand of temper, as may enable him to 
conceal his diffidence or embarraſſment, 
both for the EG s fake and his own. 


II. 1 come now to mention thoſe ES) 
qualities peculiarly required in the cha- 
racter of a phyſician. The moſt obvious 
of theſe is humanity; that ſenſibility of 
heart which makes us feel for the di- 
ſtreſſes of our fellow creatures, and which 
of conſequence incites us in the moſt 
powerful manner to relieve them. Sym- 
pathy produces an anxious attention to a 
thouſand little circumſtances that may 
tend to relieve the patient; an attention 
which money can never purchaſe: hence 
the unſpeakable advantages of having a 
friend for a phyſician. Sympathy natu- 
rally engages the affection and confidence 

of a patient, which in many caſes is of 
1 the 


( t@ } 


- the- — conſequence to his recovery. 
If a phyſician poſſeſſes ſoftneſs and 
gentleneſs of manners, a compaſſionate 

/ heart, and what Shakeſpeare ſo empha- 
tically. calls the milk of human kind- 
neſs,” a patient feels his approach like 
that of a guardian angel miniſtering to 
his relief; while every viſit of a phy- 
ſician who is unfeeling, harſh or brutal 

* in his manners, makes his heart ſink 
within him, as at the preſence of one, 
who is come to pronounce his ſentence 

of death. Men of the moſt compaſſion- 
ats tempers, by being daily converſant 
with ſcenes of diſtreſs, acquire in pro- 
ceſs. of time that compoſure and firmneſs 
of mind ſo neceflary in the practice of 
phyſick, They can feel whatever is 
amiable in pity, without ſuffering it to 
enervate or unman them. Such phyſi- 
cians as are callous to every ſentiment of 
humanity, affect to treat this {ympathy 
with great ridicule, and-repreſent it either 
as hypocriſy, or the indication of a feeble 


mind. That it is often affected is beyond 
C 2 — ; 
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queſtion ; but this affectation is eaſily 
ſeen through. Real ſympathy is never 
oſtentatious; on the contrary," it always 


ſtrives to conceal itſelf. But what moſt 


effectually detects this hypocriſy,” is a 
phyſician's different manner of behaving 
to people in high and people in low life; 


to thoſe who fee him genteely, and thoſe 


who cannot fee him at all. A generous 
and elevated mind is even more ſhy in 
expreſſing ſympathy with thoſe of better 
rank, than with thoſe in humbler life; 
being jealous of the unworthy conſtruc- 
tion ſo uſually annexed to it.— The inſi- 
nuation that a compaſſionate and feelin 8 


heart is the effect of a feeble mind, is 


equally replete with malignity and falſe- 
hood. Univerſal experience demon- 
ſtrates, that a gentle and humane tem- 
per, ſo far from being inconſiſtent with 


vigour of mind, is its uſual attendant; 


and that rough, bluſtering manners very 
generally accompany a weak underſtand- 
ing and a daſtardly ſoul, and are indeed 


8 fr r affected by men void of mag- 


nanimity 


nanimity and perſonal courage, to conceal 


their natyral infirmities. 


There is a ſpecies of good nature dif- 
ferent from the ſympathy I have been 
| ſpeaking of, which is very amiable in a 
phyſician. It conſiſts in a certain gentle- 
neſs and flexibility, which makes him 
ſuffer with patience, and even apparent 
chearfulneſs, the many contradictions 
and diſappointments he is ſubjected to in 
his practice. If he is extremely rigid 
and particular in his directions about 
regimen, he may be aſſured they will 
not be ſtrictly followed; and if he is 
ſevere in his manners, the deviations from 
his rules will as certainly be concealed 
from him. The conſequence is, that he is 
kept in ignorance of the true ſtate of his 
patient ; he aſcribes to the conſequences 
of the diſcaſe, what is merely owing to 
irregularities in diet, and attributes ef⸗ 


fects to medicines which were eyery day 


thrown out of the window. The dan- 
gerous errors which in this way he may 
C 3 1 
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1 as 
be led into, are ſufficiently obvious, and 
might eaſily be prevented by a prudent 
relaxation of rules'which will never be 
obeyed. The government of a phyſi- 
cian over his patient ſhould undoubtedly 
be abſolute, but this abſolute government 
very few patients will ſubmit to. A 


prudent phyſician ſhould therefore pre- 


ſeribe ſuch laws, as, though not the beſt, 


are yet the beſt that will be obeyed; of 


different evils he ſhould chooſe the leaſt, 
and, at any rate, never loſe the confi- 
dence of his patient, and thus be deceived 
as to his true ſituation. This mdulgence, 


however, which I am pleading for, muſt 


be managed with great judgment and 
diſcretion ; as it is very neceſtary that a 
phyſician ſhould ſupport a proper dig- 
nity and authority with his patients, for 
their ſakes as well as his own. There is 
a numerous claſs of patients'who put a 
phyſician's good nature and patience to 
a very ſevere trial; theſe I mean who 


ſuffer under nervous complaints. Al- 


though the fears of theſe patients are 
Zenerally 
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generally groundleſs, yet their ſufferings 

are real; and the diſeaſe is as much ſeated 

in the conſtitution as a rheumatiſm or a 

dropſy. To treat it with ridicule or ne- 

glect, from ſuppoſing it the effect of a 

crazy imagination, is equally cruel and 

abſurd. It is generally produced or at- 

tended with bodily diſorders, obvious 

; enough; but ſuppoſing them not obvi- 
ous, flilll it is the phyſician's duty to do 
every thing in his power for the pa- 
tient's relief. Diſorders in the imagi- 
nation may be as properly the object of 
; a phyſician's attention as a diſorder of the 
: body ; and ſurely they are, frequently, of 
? all diſtreſſes the moſt dreadful, and de- 
mand the moſt tender ſympathy : but it 

; requires great addreſs and good ſenſe in a 

= phyſician to manage them properly. If 

; he ſeems to treat them ſlightly, or with 
unſeaſonable ridicule, the patient is ſhock- 
ed beyond meaſure; if he is too anxiouſly 
attentive to every little circumſtance, he 
feeds and rivets the diſeaſe. For the 
patient's ſake therefore, as well as his 
C 4 © OWN, 


( a4 }:- 
own, he muſt endeavour to ſtrike the 
due medium between negligence and ſar- 


caſtic ridicule on the one hand, and an 
anxious ſolicitude about every trifling 


ſymptom on the other. He may ſome- 

times divert the mind, without ſeeming 
to intend it, from its preſent ſufferings, 
and from its melancholy proſpects of the 
future, by inſenſibly introducing ſubjects 
that are amuſing or intereſting ; and 
ſometimes he may ſucceſsfully. employ a 
very delicate and good-natured ridicule. 
—It is not unuſual to find phyſicians 
treating theſe complaints with the moſt 
barbarous neglect, or mortifying ridicule, 
when the patients can ill afford to fee 
them; while at the ſame time, among 
patients of higher rank, they foſter them 
with the utmoſt care and apparent ſym- 
pathy: there being no diſeaſes, in the 
ſtile of the trade, ſo lucrative as thoſe of 
the nervous kind, 


A 


We ſometimes ſee a very ebe 


difference between the behaviour of a 


55 | N phyſician 


(85: 


phyſician at his firſt ſetting out in life, 
and afterwards when he is fully eſta- 
bliſhed in reputation and practice. When 


beginning the world he is affable, polite, : 


humane, and aſſiduouſſy attentive to his 


patients; but when in proceſs of time he 


has reaped the fruits of ſuch a behaviour, 
and finds himſelf above the world, and 
independent, he aſſumes a very different 
tone; he becomes haughty, rapacious, 
careleſs, and ſometimes perfectly brutal 


in his manners. Conſcious of the aſ- 


cendency he has acquired, he acts the part 
of a deſpotic tyrant, and inſolently boaſts, 
that no man, in the place where he rey 
ſides, dare die without his leave. He 
not only takes a moſt ungenerous ad- 
vantage of the confidence which people 
have in his abilities, but lives upon the 
effects of his former reputation, when 
all confidence i in his abilities has ceaſed: 
becauſe a phyſician who has once arrived 
at a very extenſive practice, continues to 
be employed by many people for their 
friends, who think of him themſelves 
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ud dontempt; they cal him be- 
cauſe i it is faſhionable to do ſo, and be- 
cauſe they are afraid, if they neglected 
it, their own characters might ſuffer in 


the world. 


A . by the nature of his pro- 
feſſion, has many opportunities of know- 
ing the private characters and the private 
tranſactions in families. Beſides what 
he learns from his own obſervation, he 
is often admitted to the intimate confi- 
dence of thoſe, who perhaps think they 
owe their life to his care. He ſees people 


in the moſt diſadvantageous circum- 


ſtances, very different from thoſe in 
which the world views them ;—opprefled 
with pain, ſickneſs, and low ſpirits. In 


theſe humbling. ſituations, inftead of 


uſual chearfulneſs, evenneſs of temper, 
and vigour of mind, he meets with 
peeviſhneſs, i impatience, and a ſpirit per- 
fealy broken and enervated. Hence it 


appears how much the characters of in- 


gividuals, and the peace and happineſs of 
families, 


\ 27 ) 

families, may ſometimes depend on the 

diſcretion, fecrecy, and honour of a phy= 

ſician; who, without deviating from 

truth, may render characters that are 

= truly reſpectable, ridiculous and con- 
1 temptible. The moſt profound ſecrecy 
1 18 particularly requiſite where women are 
concerned. Independent of the peculiar 
tenderneſs with which a woman's cha- 
rater ſhould be treated, there are cer- 
tain circumſtances of health, which, tho? 
in no reſpect connected with her repu- 
tation, every woman, from the natural 
delicacy of her ſex, is extremely anxious 
to conceal ; and, in ſome caſes, the con- 
cealment of theſe cireumſtances may be 
of the greateſt conſequence to her health, 
her intereſt, and her happineſs.— A phy- 
ſician, who is a man of gallantry, has 
many advantages in his endeavours to 

ſeduce his female patients; advantages 

but too obvious, but which it would be 

improper to recite. A phyſician who 

avails himſelf of theſe, is a mean and 

unworthy betrayer of his charge, or of 
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that weakneſs which it was his duty, as 
a man of honour, to conceal and protect. 


Tiemperance and ſobriety are virtues 
very peculiarly required in a phyſician. 
In the courſe of an extenſive praQtice 
difficult caſes frequently occur, which 
require the moſt vigorous exertion of 
memory and judgment, otherwiſe very 
important lives may often be loſt. I have 


heard it ſaid of ſome eminent phyſicians, 


that they preſcribed as well when drunk 
as when ſober. If there was any truth 
in this aſſertion, it contained the moſt 
fevere reflection that could be thrown | 
out againſt their attention, and capa- 
city in their profeſſion. It ſhewed evi- 
dently they praiſed by rote, or pre- 
ſcribed for ſome of the more obvious 
ſymptoms, without attending to thoſe 
nice diſcriminating circumſtances, a no] - 
ledge of which makes the great differ- 
ence between a phyſician who has genius, 
and one who has none. Intoxication 
implies a defect in the memory and 
judgment; it implies confuſion of ideas, 
9 perplexity 


080] 


petplexity a unſteadineſs ; and muſt 


therefore unfit a man for every buſineſs 
that requires the lively and vigorous uſe 


of his-underſtanding. This ſtate, how- 
ever, is very different from that pro- 
duced in ſome people by a chearful glaſs, 
which, when taken moderately, often 
enlivens and 22. apa every active 


of the mind. 


* 


I may mention among the moral du- 
ties incumbent on a phyſician, that can- 


dor, which makes him open to convic- 
tion, and ready to acknowledge and rec- 


tify his miſtakes. His obſtinate adhe- 
rence to an unſucceſsful method of treat- 
ing a diſeaſe may ſometimes be owing to 


a high degree of ſelf-conceit, and an 
abſolute behef of the infallibility of his 
ſyſtem. The error here is without re- 
medy, becauſe it flows from a weak and 
ignorant head. Profound knowledge and 


clear diſcernment may lead one into the 


extreme of diffidence and humility, but 
are abſolutely inconſiſtent with ſelf-con- 
ceĩt. 
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ceit. But it too often happens, that this 


obſtinacy proceeds from a defect in the 
heart. A phyſician ſometimes ſees he is 
wrong, but is too proud, or rather too 
vain, to acknowledge his error, eſpecially 
if the error is pointed out to him by 
another. To this ſpecies of pride, 

pride incompatible with true dignity and 


elevation of mind, have the lives of thou- 
ſands been ſacrificed. A prudential re- 


gard indeed for the patient's ſafety may 
often make it neceſſary for a phyſician 
to conceal any embarraſiment or miſtakes 


from him, leſt it alarm him and loſe his 


confidence; but no man will perſiſt in 
an error he is conſcious of, who has the 
n regard to honour or nn 


Ul. L proceed now to. ks 8 8 "Ty 


| ſeryations on the peculiar deeqrums and 


attentions ſuitable to a phyſician, and 
ſuch as tend moſt effectually to ſupport 


the dignity « of the profeſſion. 


Decorum, decency, and propriety are 


| words very indeterminate in their appli- 


2 


cation; 4 


(48-1; 
cation; for this reaſon, that the ideas 
1 to them are partly founded i in 


nature and common ſenſe, partly 3 in ca- 


price, faſhion, and the cuſtoms of parti- 
cular nations. In the firſt caſe the obli- 
gation to them is immutable, the ſame 
in all ages and nations; in the latter it 
18 fluQtuating and leſs binding. When. 
it 18 neceſſary I mall endeavour to mark. 
this diſtinction. 


5 1 have already taken notice of : the 


principal duties a phyſician owes to his 
patients, of the propriety of his attend- 
ing to their particular tempers and con- 
ſtitutions, and allowing them every, in- 
dulgence conſiſtent with their ſafety. 
Sometimes a patient himſelf, ſometimes 


one of his friends, will propoſe to the 


phyſician a remedy, which, for ſome 


reaſon or other, they expect may do him 


ſervice. Their propoſal may .be a good 


one; it may ſuggeſt to the ableſt phy- 


ſician, what, perhaps, till then, might 
not have occurred to him. It is un- 


5 | 1 * | doubtedly 5 
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632) 
doubtedly, therefore, his duty to adopt i if. 
Yet there are ſome of our faculty who, 
from a pretended regard to the dignity 
of the profeſſion, but in reality from the 
meaneſt and moſt ſelfiſh views, refuſe to 


apply any remedy propoſed in this man- 


ner, without regard to its propriety. 
But this is an inſolent piece of tyranny. 
Every man has a title to ſpeak where 
his life or his health is concerned, and 
every man is entitled to ſuggeſt what he 


thinks may fave the life of his friend. 
Tt becomes them to make their propoſals 
with politeneſs, and a ſuitable deference 


to the ſuperior judgment of the phyſi- 


cian; it becomes him to hear what they 


have to ſay with attention, and ex- 
amine it with candour. If he really 
approves it, he ſhould frankly ſay fo, and 
act accordingly; if he diſapproves it, 


he ſhould declare his diſapprobation in 


ſuch a manner, as ſhews it proceeds 
from conviction, and not from pique 
or obſtinacy. If a patient is deter- 
mined to try an improper or dangerous 

remedy 


- af 7 
4 he 


| . 
remedy, a phyſician ſhould refuſe his 


ſanction; but he has no title to complain 


of his advice not being followed, as he 
has no right to hinder any man from 


going out of the world in his own 


Way. 


A phyſician is often at a loſs in ſpeak- 


ing to his patients of their real ſituation 


in reſpe& to hazard of their lives. A 


deviation from truth is ſometimes in 


this caſe both juſtifiable and neceſſary. 


It often happens that a ſick perſon is 


_ dangerouſly ill, who, if he was to be 


told of his danger, would be hurried to 
certain death. It ſometimes again hap- 
pens, that a man is ſeized with a dange- 


rous illneſs, who has made no previous 


ſettlement of his affairs, and yet perhaps 


the future ſubſiſtence or happineſs of his 


family may depend on his making ſuch 


a ſettlement. In this and other ſimilar 
caſes it may be proper for a phyſician, 


in the moſt prudent and gentle manner, 
to warn his patient of his real danger, 
= — and 
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5 
and even ſolicit him to execute the ne- 
ceſſary ſettlements. But, in all caſes 
whatever, it is a phyſician's duty never 
to conceal his real ſituation from the re- 


lations. Juſtice obliges him to this, be- 


cauſe it gives them an opportunity of 


calling for further aſſiſtance, if they 


ſhould think it either neceſſary or de- 
cent. To a man of a compaſſionate and 
feeling heart, this is one of the moſt diſ- 
agreeable duties of his profeſſion: but 
it is indiſpenſible. The manner of do- 
ing it requires often prudence and hu- 
manity. What ſhould reconcile him 
moſt eaſily to this painful office, is the 
reflection that if the patient ſhould re- 
cover, it will prove a moſt joyful diſap- 
pointment to his friends; and if he dies, 
it makes the ſhock fall more gently. 
Let me here exhort you againſt a barba- 
rous cuſtom of ſome phyſicians, the leav- 
ing your patients when their life is abſo- 
lutely deſpaired of, and when it is no 
longer decent to take fees. It is as much 
the buſineſs of a phyſician to alleviate 


pain, 


(>) 
pain, and to ſmooth the avenues of death, 
as to cure diſeaſes. Even in caſes where 
his ſkill as a phyſician can be of no 


further avail, his preſence and aſſiſtance 
as a man and'as a friend may be highly 


grateful and uſeful, both to the patient 


and his neareſt relations. Neither 1s there 
any propriety in his going out at one 
door when the clergyman enters at the 
other ; a quaint conceit of ſome of our 
faculty, more expreſſive of impiety than 
humour. On the contrary, it is decent 
and proper that they ſhould mutually 
underſtand and aſſiſt one another. The 
converſation of a clergyman of chearful 
piety and good ſenſe, in whom a ſick 
man confides, may ſometimes be of more 
conſequence in compoſing the anguiſh of 
his mind, and the flutter of his ſpirits, 
than all the drugs in the diſpenſatory; 
while a gloomy and wrong-headed en- 
thuſiaſt may terrify him to diſtraction, 
and cut ſhort a life, which, by proper 
attention, there was the greateſt n 
W. of ſaving. | 
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E 
Every thing relative to the fees of phy- 
ſicians muſt be regulated by the cuſtoms 
of particular countries. That there ſhould 


be a diſtinction, however, between the 
fees to be taken from a man of fortune, 


and from one whoſe .circumſtances are N 
more narrow, is a very plain rule, founded ; 
in humanity and common ſenſe : yet there ; 
is often great difficulty in its application. : 
A depreſſed ſituation in life does not im- : 


ply a mean nor a fordid ſpirit ; neither 
does an opulent and elevated ſtation con- 
fer a generous one. A noble mind with 
a ſmall fortune, has generally too large 
a ſhare of pride and ſenſibility, which 
are eaſily wounded by obligations not 
conferred in a very delicate manner. A 
phyſician who does not take fees, ſhould 
be particularly careful not to fail in point 
of attention to his patient; otherwiſe, 
inſtead of a favour, he does him an ef- 
ſential injury; an injury the more cruel, 
becauſe the patient does not feel himfelf 
nb liberty to complain of the negled, or 
to call 3 in another enn 8 
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There are often unhappy jealouſies 
and animoſities among phyſicians, from 


which their patients ſuffer very ſeverely. 
A phyſician, however, who has any ſenſe 


of juſtice or humanity, will never involve 
his patient in the conſequences of private 


quarrels, with which he has nothing to 

. -Phyſicians in conſultation, whatever 
may be their private reſentments or opi- 
nions of one another, ſhould diveſt them- 


ſelves of all partialities, and think of 


nothing but what will moſt effectually 
contribute to the relief of thoſe under 
their care. If a phyſician cannot lay his 


hand to his heart, and ſay that his mind 


18 perfectly open to conviction, from 
whatever quarter it ſhall come, in com- 


mon honeſty he ſhould decline the con- 


ſultation. Many advantages ariſe from 


phyſicians conſulting together, who are 
men of candour, and mutually confident 


of each others honour. A remedy may 
occur to one which. did not. to agother; 
and a phyſician may want reſolution, or 
Tuthcient conhdence in his own opinion, 
D 3 + 
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6 
to preſcribe a powerful but dangerous 


remedy, on which, however, the life of 
his patient may depend; in this caſe the 


concurrent opinion of his brethren may 
determine his conduct. But if there is no 
mutual confidence; if opinions are regard- 


ed, not according to their intrinſic merit, 


but according to the perſon from whom 
they proceed; or if there is reaſon to 
believe, that propoſals delivered with 
openneſs are to be whiſpered abroad, and 
miſrepreſented to the publick, without 
regard to the obligations of honour and 
ſecrecy ; and if, in conſequence of this, 


a phyſician 18 ſingly to be made reſponſi- 


ble for the effects of his advice; in ſuch 


caſes, conſultations of phyſicians tend 


rather to the dettiment than advantage of 
the ſick, and end commonly in ſome 


very trifling and inſignificant preſerip- 


tions. The quarrels of phyſicians, when 
they end in appeals to the public, gene- 
rally hurt all the contending parties; 
but what is of much more conſequence, 
_ diſcredit the 8 and expoſe 

| the 
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44 
the whole faculty to ridicule and con- 
tempt.—Nothing, in my opinion, but 
the cauſe I hinted above can juſtify any 
phyſician from refuſing to conſult with 
another, when he is required to do fo. 
If he is conſcious he cannot behave with 
temper, and that his paſſions are ſo rankled 
as to impair his judgment, he may and 
ought to refuſe it. But ſuch circum- 


ſtances, as the place where the perſon 


he is to conſult with had his degree, or, 


indeed, whether he had a degree from 


any place or not, cannot juſtify his re- 
fuſal. It is a phyſician's duty to do every 


thing in his power, that is not morally 
criminal, to ſave the life of his patient, 


and to ſearch for remedies from every 
ſource, and from every hand, however 
mean, and in many reſpects contempt- 


able. This, it may be ſaid, is ſacrificing 


the dignity and intereſts of the faculty. 


But I am not here ſpeaking of the pri- 


vate police of a corporation, or the little 
arts of a craft. I am ſpeaking of the 


duties of a liberal profeſſion, whoſe ob- 
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5 „ 
ject is the life and health of the human 
ſpecies, to be exerciſed by gentlemen of 
honour and ingenuous manners. The 
dignity of ſuch a profeſſion can never 
be ſupported by means that are incon- 
ſiſtent with its ultimate object, and that 


can only tend to ſwell the pride and fill 
the pockets of a few individuals. 


There have ariſen from time to time, 
and particularly in France about twenty 
yeafs ago, great diſputes about the ſe- 
parate boundary of phyſic and ſurgery, 
and the proper ſubordination of ſurger y 
to phyſic. A diſpute moſt pernicious to 
the intereſts of mankind, and very un- 
worthy of ſcholars and gentlemen. I 
ſhall take this opportunity of giving my 
ſentiments concerning it. 


There was anciently, as Celſus informs 
us, a diviſion of medicine into three 
parts; the firſt regarded the regulation 
of diet ; the ſecond, the preſcription of 
remedies ; the third, manual operations. 

i Eo The 


( 41 ) 

The two firſt, though diſtinguiſhed in 

theory, were always united in practice; 
the laſt has often been. practiſed ſepa- 
rately. Sometimes the ancient phyſici- 
ans performed the manual part them- 
ſelves, at other times it was done by 
ſlaves kept in the houſe for that purpoſe. 
Among the moderns the arts of phyſic 
and ſurgery have often been promiſcuouſly 
practiſed by the ſame men; for example, 


Hildanus, Severinus, Bartholine, and 


many others of diſtingutſhed genius and 


literature. But in many parts of Europe, 


both formerly and at this day, ſurgery 
has not been reckoned among the liberal 
profeſſions, but ſurgeons have ignomini- 
_ ouſly been claſſed with the corporation of 


barbers. The ſeparation of phyſic from 


ſurgery in modern times, has been pro- 
ductive of the worſt conſequences. The 


phyſicians and ſurgeons, formed into ſe- 


parate ſocieties, had ſeparate intereſts to 
ſupport, which, in many caſes, claſhed 
with each other. The ſurgeons claimed 

to themſelves, not only the excluſive pri- 
| b voilege 
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= 
vilege of performing all operations, but 
likewiſe the management of moſt external 
diſeaſes, and ſome internal ones, where 
operations were ſuppoſed to be often ne- 
ceſſary: by which means the method of 
cure in many diſeaſes was directed by 


ignorant and illiterate people. But it 


muſt be apparent to every ſenſible and in- 
genuous obſerver, that the diſeaſes of the 
human body are ſo intimately combined, 
that it is impoſſible to underſtand ſome 


of them perfectly and be entirely igno- 


rant of all the reſt; and equally impoſ- 
ſible to underſtand any of them, with- 
out a proper knowledge of Anatomy 
and the Animal oeconomy, both in its 


ſound and morbid ſtate. It muſt at the 


ſame time be owned, that an able prac- 
titioner, well grounded in ſuch general 
knowledge, may have conſiderable ad- 
vantages, and more readily make im- 
provements, by attaching himſelf to the 
ſtudy of one or two particular diſeaſes, — 
= diſeaſe, external as well as inter- 
„falls under the cognizance of the 
| phyſician, 


( 98) 
phyſician, and it is a reflection on him 
to be ignorant of them; neither is it poſ- 
ſible to fix any ſuch preciſe boundaries 
between external and internal diſeaſes, 
as to render the diſtinction in any degree 
uſeful, or applicable in practice. Sup- 
poſe a perſon to break his leg, and a 
fever and gangrene to enſue ; the queſ- 
tion occurs, whether the limb ſhould be 
immediately amputated, or if the effects 
of certain medicines, given with a view 
to ſtop the progreſs of the gangrene, 


ſhould be waited for till another day. 


It is evidently the buſineſs of a phyſician, 
in this caſe, to judge from the fymptoms, 
from the habit of body of the patient, 
and from other circumſtances of moment, 
whether the delay is prudent or not.—As 
to the performance of the operation it- 
ſelf, that is a very different queſtion. 
The genius, the diſcernment and educa» 
tion requiſite: to make a good phylician, 
are not neceſſary to make a good opera- 
tor,—What is moſt peculiarly neceſſary 
— make a good operator, is a reſolute, 
collected mind, a good eye, and a ſteady 
hand. 
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hand. Theſe talents may be united with 
thoſe required to make an able phyſician: 
but they may alſo be ſeparated. —If ſur- 
gery was confined to a ſet of men who 
were to be merely operators, it might. 

juſtly be expected, that the art of ope- 
rating would be more quickly brought 


to perfection by ſuch men, than by thoſe 


who follow a more complicated buſineſs, 
and practiſe promiſcuouſly all the branches 
of medicine. The ſame advantage would 
accrue to pharmacy, if apothecaries were 
to be confined to the mere buſineſs of 
compounding medicines. But, in fact, 


this is not the caſe. In ſome parts of 


Europe ſurgeons act as phyſicians in or- 
dinary, in others the apothecaries do this 
duty. The conſequence is, that in many 


places phyſic is practiſed by low, illite- 


rate men, who are a ſcandal to the pro- 


feſſion. On the other hand, whilft all 


the branches of medicine are indifferently 
practiſed by men formed into ſeparate 
ſocieties, differently educated, and hav- 


ing different intereſts, it is Plain, that 


none 


( 45 ) 
none of the branches can be cultivated 
to the greateſt advantage, and that the 
intereſt of mankind muſt often ſuffer 
from the jealouſies and j jarrings of pro- 
feſſions, whoſe boundaries are not fixed, 
though they will much oftener ſuffer by 
the vileſt colluſion between theſe ſeveral 
profeſſions. It is a known fact, that in 
many parts of Europe, phyſicians who 


have the beſt parts, and beſt education, 


muſt yet depend for their ſucceſs in life 
upon apothecaries, who have no preten- 
ſions either to the one or the other; and 


that this obligation is too often repaid 


by what every one who is concerned for 
the honour of medicine muſt reflect on 
with n and indignation. 


N dad I have ſaid, I think it will 
appear, that I have no intention to throw 
reflections upon any particular profeſſion. 


The profeſſion of every branch of me- 


dicine is reſpectable, when it is exerciſed 


with capacity and honour. I only con- 


tend for a very evident truth, either that 


the 
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the different branches ſhould | be ſepa- 


rately profeſſed, or if one perſon will 
profeſs them all, he ſhould be regularly 
educated to, and thoroughly maſter of 
them all. I am not here ſettling points 
of precedence or heraldry, or inſinuating 
the deference due to degrees in medicine. 
As a doctor's degree can never confer 
ſenſe, that title alone can never command 
regard; neither ſhould the want of it 
deprive any man of the eſteem and de- 
ference due to real merit. If a ſurgeon 
or apothecary has got the education and 
knowledge required in a phyſician, he is 
a phyſician to all intents and purpoſes, 
whether he is a doctor or not, and ought 
to be reſpected and treated accordingly: 
In Great Britain ſurgery 18 a genteel and 
honourable profeſſion. In moſt parts of 
it ſurgeons are the phyſicians in ordinary 
to molt families, which their education 


and knowledge often gives them an un- 


doubted title to be; and a phyſician is 

only called where a caſe is difficult, or 

attended with danger. There are certain 
: limits, 


R 
: e 3 9 8 


( 47 ) 5 
limits, however, between the two pro- 
feſſions, certain forms and pieces of good 
breeding to be obſerved, which the gen- 
tlemen on both ſides muſt attend to; as 


they are eſtabliſhed by the cuſtoms of 


the country, and by the laws of their 
particular ſocieties. But, I imagine, a 
phyſician of a candid and liberal ſpirit, 
will never take advantage of what 2 no- 
minal diſtinction, and certain, real, or 
ſuppoſed privileges, give him over gentle- 
men, who, in point of real merit, are 


his equals; and that he will feel no ſu- 


periority, but what ariſes from ſuperior 
learning, ſuperior abilities, and more li- 
beral manners. He will deſpiſe thoſe di- 
ſtinctions founded in vanity, ſelf-intereſt, 


or the caprice of the world; and will take 


care, that the intereſts of ſcience and 
mankind ſhall never be hurt by a punc- 


tilious adherence to ſuch formalities. 


Among the peculiar decorums of a 
phyſician's character, much regard has 
been had to a certain formality in dreſs, 

and 
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648 
and a particular gravity and ſtatelineſs 
in the general courſe of his behaviour. 


I formerly obſerved, that decorum and 


propriety have their foundation ſome- 
times in nature and common ſenſe, ſome- 
times only in caprice and faſhion. This 
obſervation may be exemplified by the 
preſent ſubject. In many caſes a parti- 
cular formality and pomp of dreſs is 
proper and decent, independent of any 
faſhion whatever; for example, in judges 


and magiſtrates. Whatever circumſtances 
in their mode of dreſs, or external ap- 
pearance, make them the objects of love 
and reverence, theſe undoubtedly are 
highly proper; becauſe, by a very natu- 
ral aſſociation, they impreſs the minds of 


the people with a due veneration and 


fear of the laws. Neither is there any 
hazard of abuſe from this reverence pro- 


cured to the office of a magiſtrate. The 
caſe is very different in the profeſſion of 
medicine. There is no natural propri- 


ety in a phyſician's wearing one dreſs in 


— to another; it not being ne- 
ceſſary 


A 3 

ceſſary that any particular reſpe& or au- 
thority ſhould be annexed to his office, 
independent of what his perſonal merit 
commands. Experience, indeed, has 
clearly ſhewn, that all our external for- 
malities have been often uſed as ſnares to 
impoſe on the weakneſs and credulity of 
mankind; that they in general have been 
moſt ſcrupulouſly adhered to by the moſt 
ignorant and impudent of the profeſſion ; 
that they frequently ſupplant real worth 
and genius; and that, ſo far from ſup- 
porting the dignity of the profeſſion, 
they often expoſe it to ridicule and con- 
tempt. If then there is no natural and 
real propriety in a phyſician's wearing a 
diſtinguiſhing dreſs, he can be under no 
obligation to uſe it, but what ariſes from 
the particular faſhion of the country 
where he reſides. This is an obligation, 
however, which common ſenſe and pru- 
dence make it neceſſary he ſhould re- 
gard. If the cuſtoms or prejudices of 
any country affix the idea of ſenſe, know- 
| ledge, or dignity to a load of artificial 
Tf „„ bair 
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6 
hair worn on the head, to a gold-headed 
cane dangling at the wriſt, to a full-trim- 
med coat, and a ſword, it is unqueſtion- 


ably a phyſician's buſineſs, from the com- 
mon principles of ſelf-preſer vation, to 
equip himſelf accordingly. But in a 
country where a phyſician's capacity is 
not meaſured by ſuch ſtandards, and where 
he may dreſs like other people, without 


ſinking in their eſtimation, I think he 


is at full liberty to avail himſelf of this 
indulgence, if he fo chuſes, without be- 


ing conſidered as deviating from the pro- 
priety and decency of his profeſſion. 


As to che general character of a phy- 


ſician's manners, I ſee no reaſon why 
they ſhould be different from thoſe of a 
gentleman. If the faſhion of a country 
abſolutely requires that he ſhould always 
look exceeding wiſe and folemn; he muſt 
ſubmit ; but if he voluntarily lays him- 
ſelf under theſe or any other reſtraints, 


except thoſe of honour and conſcience, 


and aſſumes a character which is not his 
| | own, 


uf» -- 1 Ie SIR 
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own, there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that he 


is either a knave or a fool. 


There is great impropriety in a phy- 
fician's . indulging himſelf in a certain 
nicety and refined delicacy, which makes 
him eafily diſguſted with many diſagree- 
able circumſtances he muſt meet with in 
his practice. Genuine delicacy is a vir- 
tue of the mind, and though it ſhews 


itſelf by an attachment to cleanlineſs, 


neatneſs, and even elegance, where it 
can be afforded, yet it always gives place 
and forgets itſelf, where duty or the in- 
tereſts of humanity require it. It is ri- 
diculous in a phyſician to think any at- 
tentions, or any duties, below his dig- 


nity, which can contribute to the relief 


of his patient. When neceſſity requires 
it, he acts unworthily, if he does not 
become, to the beſt of his abilities, both 
ſurgeon, apothecary, and even nurſe. 
If, however, without ſuch neceſſity, he 
encroaches on another's province, then, 
indeed, he degrades himſelf; not becauſe 
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E 
he acts below the dignity of a phyſician, 
but becauſe he behaves in a manner un- 
rooms _ character of a gentleman. 


Having very frech expreſſed my ſen- 
timents, concerning what I think a falſe 
dignity aſſumed by ſome of our faculty, 
I ſhall now, with-the ſame freedom, ani- 
madvert on a circumſtance not unfre- 
quent in the behaviour of learned men, 


phyſicians as well as others, which ſeems 


to me very eſſentially injurious to the 
true dignity of our profeſſion; I mean 
that ſervility of manners, and that ab- 
ject flattery of people of rank and for- 


tune, which, in modern times, ſo often 


diſgraces men, in other reſpects eminent 
for learning and ingenuity. This is one 
of the moſt humbling circumſtances in 


the general character of men of genius 
and ſcience.— The external magnificence 
and ſplendor which ſurround high rank, 


ſeems to dazzle the underſtandings of 
thoſe who live at a diſtance from it, and 


| ho are ignorant what a a contemptible 


v- inſide 


3 4+: 


| 14-0 - 

inſide it often covers. It makes them 
crouch to thoſe outward diſtinctions of 
title and fortune, which their philoſophy, 
if it was any thing but a name, would 
make them deſpiſe, at the ſame time that 


they paid them that external reſpect, 


which the order of ſociety, and the eſta- 
bliſhed forms of good breeding required. 


We ſhould at firſt view expect to find 


men of high intellectual abilities, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a very independent ſpirit, and 
great elevation of mind. Superior parts 
and knowledge would even ſeem to lay 
a a natural foundation for pride, or a ge- 
nerous elation of heart, accompanied per- 
haps with too high a degree of ſelf-eſteem, 


upon a compariſon with thoſe who aſ- | 


ſume a tone of ſuperiority upon the ſcore 
of rank and fortune alone. If ſuch a 
pride, however, is not attended with in- 


ſolence, but is properly corrected by good | 


nature or good manners, it is a very par- 
donable weakneſs, as it ariſes from qua- 
lities that ought to confer real rank and 
importance upon thoſe who poſſeſs them. 
bes ; "R$. : But 
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But there is a pride of ſcience, unac- 
companied with true dignity, aſſuming 
and overbearing to inferiors, but meanly 
fawning and ſubmiſſive to thoſe of ſupe- 
rior rank and fortune.—I will readily 


acknowledge, that there is a certain auk- 
wardneſs unavoidably attendant on men 


of retirement and ſtudy; and that there 
is an eaſe, a gracefulneſs, and elegance of 


manners, which can only be acquired by 
a daily intercouſe with the polite world. 
But the liberal manners, and liberal ſpirit, 


which ſtill more peculiarly diſtinguiſh the 
gentleman, are confined to no rank or 
ſituation, as they have no dependence on 
external forms of good breeding; and 

ſhould particularly be expected to prevail 
among thoſe whoſe minds have been 
opened and * in the putſuite of 
ſcience. | 


Great diſputes have ariſen in our pro- 


feſſion, about the propriety of 4 phyſi- 


cian's keeping ſecrets or noſtrums. It 


has been * with great plauſibility, in 


28 vindication 


vindication of this practice, that the bulk 


of mankind never attend, nor pay any 


regard, to what is made level to their 
own capacities; and that they put no 
value upon what coſts them nothing. 
Experience certainly ſhews, that man- 
kind are wonderfully attached to hat- 
ever has an air of myſtery and conceal- 
ment. A vender of a quack medicine 
does not tell more lies about its extraor- 
dinary virtues, than numbers of people 
do who have no intereſt in the matter; 
even men of undoubted ſenſe and pro- 
bity. A paſſion for what is new and 
marvellous, operates more or leſs on every 
human imagination; ; and, in proportion 
as that is heated, the underſtanding is 
duped and confounded. When a noſtrum 
is once divulged and ſold for a trifle, all 
its wonderful qualities immediately va- 
niſh, and in a few months it is utterly 


forgot. If it is really a valuable medi- 


cine, the regular faculty may adopt it, 
but it never recovers its high reputation 
in the world.—-It is likewiſe ſaid, that this 
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is che only way in which any valuable 
medicine can be effectually introduced 
into practice; becauſe it is the only way 


by which it can procure the attention of 


the publick, or a fair trial of its virtues; 
as the bulk of mankind will much more 
readily follow the directions of a man 


who profeſſes to cure them by myſterious 


means, than of a regular phyſician, of 
eſtabliſhed honour and capacity, who 
preſcribes ſuch plain things as their own 
common ſenſe may ſhew them the pro- 
priety of. It is further alledged, that 
ſome of the beſt remedies in medicine 
were originally introduced as ſecrets, 
though diſcredited by the regular phy- 
ſicians. But allowing all this to be true, 
yet 1 am perſuaded, that theſe noſtrums, 
on the whole, do much more hurt than 


good to mankind; that they hinder the 


advancement of the art, by making people 
neglect what is known and eſtabliſhed, in 
purſuit of what is unknown and never 


be be divulged; ; that, by heating the ima- 
5 bination, they n on the judgment. 


and 


{ 27 
and confound the ſcience with a multi- 
tude of falſe fats; and that, from their 
being generally kept in the hands of 
worthleſs and illiterate men, who preſcribe 
them indiſcriminately, they are one of 
the greateſt public nuſances under which 
wie labour in Great Britain.ä— In ſome 
places on the continent of Europe, phy- 
ſicians of eſtabliſhed honour and reputa- 
tion keep noſtrums. In ſuch hands, the 
ſame abuſes will not be committed, as we 
experience here; but the practice has an 
intereſted and illiberal appearance. 


I ſhall conclude this ſubject with ſome 


obſervations on a charge of a very hei- 
nous nature, which has been often urged 
againſt our profeſſion; I mean infidelity 


and contempt of religion. I think the 


charge abſolutely falſe, and will venture 
to afſert, that the moſt eminent of our 
faculty have been diſtinguiſhed for their 
regard to religion. I ſhall only mention, 
as examples, Harvey, Sydenham, Ar- 
duthnot, Boerhaave, Stahl, and Hoff- 
| man. 
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man.—It is eaſy, however, to ſee whence 
this calumny has ariſen. Men whoſe 
minds have been . enlarged by extenſive 
knowledge, who have been accuſtomed 
to think and reaſon upon all ſubjects 


with a liberal and generous freedom, are 
not apt to become bigots to any ſect or 


ſyſtem whatever. They can be ſteady 


to their on principles, without think- 
ing ill of thoſe who differ from them; 
but they are particularly impatient of the 


authority and controul of men who pre- 


tend to lord it over their conſciences, 
and to dictate to them what they are to 


believe in every article where religion is 


concerned. 'This freedom of ſpirit, this 


moderation and charity for thoſe of dif- 


ferent ſentiments, have frequently been 
aſcribed, by narrow-minded people, to 


ſecret infidelity, ſcepticiſm, or, at leaſt, 


lukewarmneſs in religion; while, at the 
ſame time, ſome men, who were ſincere 


and devout Chriſtians, exaſperated by 


ſuch reproaches, have expreſſed them- 


ſelves ſometimes in an unguarded man- 


mer, 
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1 
ner, and thus given their enemies an ap- 
parent ground of clamour againſt them. 
This, I imagine, has been the real ſource 

of that charge of infidelity ſo often and 
ſo unjuſtly brought againſt phyſicians. 
In a neighbouring nation, where few 
people have been uſed to think or reaſon 
with freedom on religion, and where, 
till of late, no man durſt expreſs him- 
ſelf with freedom on the ſubject, ſome 
ingenious and ſpirited writers have, with- 

in theſe few years ſhone forth, who, im- 
patient to ſhew their newly- acquired li- 
berty, have attempted to ſhake the foun- 
dations of all religion, natural as well 
as revealed. Lately emancipated from 
ſuperſtition, by a tranſition not unuſual, 
they have plunged at once into Atheiſm. 

It is happy for mankind, that theſe people 
have carried matters this length; becauſe 
the evil muſt very quickly cure itſelf. 
Mankind may have their religious opini- 
ons diverſified by various ſuperſtitions; 
but religion is natural to the human mind, 
and every attempt to eradicate it, is equally 

wicked 
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wicked and impotent. But ſuppoſing that 
Atheiſm came univerſally to prevail, to- 


_ gether with the diſbelief of a future ſtate 


of exiſtence, of the immortality of the 
ſoul, and what has generally been thought 
intimately connected with it, of its imma 
teriality, the duration of ſuch ſentiments 
would neceſſarily be very ſhort; becauſe 
they would at once unhinge all the bonds 


of ſociety, and produce a ſcene of uni- 


verſal anarchy, wickedneſs, and deſpair. 
Yet ſorry I am to ſay, that at preſent 
they are making a very alarming pro- 
greſs. Diveſted of that uncouth, meta- 


phyſical dreſs, under which they long lay 
concealed, the gloomy entertainment of 
a few recluſe men, void of ſenſibility, 
and abſtracted from the buſineſs of hu- 


man life, they are now produced to the 
world, adorned by all the arts of elo- 
quence, wit, and humour, and perfectly 
adapted to the capacities of petit-maitres 
and chamber-maids. So far as they con- 


tain any argument, their futility has been 
demonſtrated a thouſand times over; but 


: indirect 


15 (610 


indirect hints, inſinuations N fibaldry 
are unanſwerable. The method taken by 
the preſent patrons of infidelity to pro- 
pagate their opinions is extremely dan- 
gerous. With a matchleſs effrontery, 
they inſinuate, that all who avow their 
belief in natural or revealed religion, are 
either hypocrites or fools. This is at- 
tacking youth upon a very weak ſide. 
A young man, of a high and liberal ſpirit, 
diſdains the idea of hypocrify; and, from 
an ill-judged pride, is afraid of what- 
ever may ſubject him to ſo mean an 
imputation. Vanity, again, is the moſt 
univerſally ruling paſſion among man- 
kind, eſpecially among young people, 
who commonly dread contempt above 
every thing, and reſent any reflection on 
the weakneſs and narrowneſs of their 
underſtandings, much more than any 
imputation on their principles or morals. 
But I will venture to affirm, that men of 
the moſt enlarged, clear, and ſolid under- 
ſtandings, who have acted in life with 


the greateſt ſpirit, dignity, and Propri- 
. ety, 
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ety, and who have been regarded as the 


moſt uſeful and amiable members of fo- 
ciety, have never been the men who have 


openly. inſulted, or inſidiouſly attempted 
to ridicule the principles of religion; 


but, on the contrary, have been its beſt 
and warmeſt friends. — Medicine, of all 
profeſſions, ſhould be the leaſt ſuſpected 
of leading to impiety. An intimate ac- 
quaintance with the works of nature ele- 
vates the mind to the moſt ſublime con- 
ceptions of the Supreme Being, and at 
the ſame time dilates the heart with the 
moſt pleaſing proſpects of Providence. 
The difficulties that muſt neceſſarily at- 
tend all deep enquiries, into a ſubje& 
fo diſproportionate to the human fatul- 
ties, ſhould not be ſuſpected to ſurprize a 
phyſician, who, in his daily practice, is 
involved in perplexity and darkneſs, even 
in ſubjects expoſed to the examination of 
his ſenſes; Yet ſuch is the inconſiſtency 
ſometimes found in characters, that we 
find examples of men diſputing the evi- 
dence of the moſt intereſting principles of 

religion, 


NK 


„ 
religion, who, in the buſineſs of common 
life, betray a childiſh credulity; and who 


embrace, with the moſt enthuſiaſtic at- 


tachment, ſuch theories, as are the mere 


ſportings and vagaries of a lively imagi- 
nation. But there are ſome peculiar cir- 
cumſtances in the profeſſion of a phyſi. 


cian which ſhould naturally diſpoſe him 
to look beyond the preſent ſcene of things, 
and engage his heart on the ſide of reli- 
gion. He has many opportunities of 
ſeeing people, once the gay and the 
happy, ſunk in deep retired diſtreſs; 
ſometimes devoted to a certain, but pains 
ful and lingering death; ſometimes ſtrug- 
gling with bodily anguiſh,. or the ſtill 


fiercer tortures of a diſtracted mind. Such 


afflictive ſcenes, one ſhould ſuppoſe, 
might ſoften any heart, not dead to every 


feeling of humanity, and make it reve- 
rence that religion which alone can ſup- 


port the ſoul in the moſt complicated 
diſtreſſes; that religion, which teaches 
to enjoy life with chearfulneſs, and to 
reſign it with dignity. A phyſician, who 
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has the misfortune to be cut off from 
the happy profpects of faturity, if he 
has common good nature, will conceal 
his ſentiments from thoſe. under his 
charge, with as much care as he would 
preſerve them from the infection of a 
mortal diſeaſe. Fortified with inſen- 
bility, or ardent in the purſuits of buſi- 
neſs or pleaſure, he may not feel in how 
forlorn arid melancholy a fituation he 
himſelf is placed; but it is barbarous to 
deprive expiring nature of its laſt ſup- 
port, and to blaſt the only ſurviving com 
fort of thoſe who have taken a laſt fare- 
well of every ſublunary pleaſure and con- 
nection. If motives of humamity, and 
a regard to the peace and happineſs of 
ſoeiety, cannot reſtrain a phyſician from 
expreſſing ſentiments deſtructive of re- 
ligion or morals, it is vain to plead the 
obligations of politeneſs, and the decency 
of his profeſſion. 'The moſt favourable 
conſtruction we can put on ſuch conduct, 
is to fuppoſe, that it proceeds from an 


uncontroulable levity of mind, or an 
unbounded 


„ 
unbounded vanity, that forgets all the ties 
of morals, decency, and good manners. 


I ſhall make no apology for ſeeming 
to go out of my way in treating of ſo 
| ſerious a ſubject; becauſe I think I ſtand - 
in no need of one. In an enquiry into 
the office and duties of a phyſician, I 
thought it neceſſary to wipe off a reflec- 
tion, which appeared to me derogatory 
to our profeſhon ; and, at the ſame time, 
to caution you againſt that thoightleſs 
levity, or ridiculous vanity, in converſa- 
tion, which may give ground to impu- 
tations. of a diſſoluteneſs of principle, 
equally dangerous to ſociety, and to your 
own trueſt intereſt and honour, 


IV. I proceed now to explain the con- 

nection of the ſeveral branches of phy- 

ſic with the practical part of it, and to 
enquire how far a previous knowledge 

of theſe is neceſſary, in order to praQtiſe 

with reputation and ſucceſs. |. | 

cords E F Here 
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Here 1 muſt previouſly obſerve, that 
though the whole works of nature are 
ſo intimately connected, that no one part 
of them can be perfectly underſtood by 
conſidering and ſtudying it ſeparately by 
itſelf; yet theſe links of the chain that 


are neareſt to it, muſt be particularly at- 


tended to. In order to be qualified for the 


practice of phyſic, a variety of branches 


of knowledge, ſeemingly little connected, 
are extremely neceflary. As this 1s the 
eaſe, it is very proper that a ſtudent 


| ſhould be on his guard not to waſte his 


time and labour in purſuits which have 
either no tendencys-or a very remote 
one, to throw light vn the main ends of 
his profeſhon. Human life is too ſhort 
to leave room for every ſtudy that may 
be deemed ornamental to a phyſician ; it 
will not even admit time for every ſtudy 
that has a remote connection with phy ſic. 
Every one of the ſciences I am going to 
name, conſidered ſeparately, are of in- 
. extent; but 1 it will be neceſſary for 


22 P 


| (oF } 

a phyſician to limit his application and 
attention to each of them, within certain 
bounds: he muſt confine his views to 
ſuch parts of thein, as are really ſubſer- 
vient to the ultimate end of his profeſ- 
ſion. If a ſtudent's genius leads him to 
a particular attachment to any of the 
preliminary ſciences, he may, if he pleaſes, 
indulge himſelf in the ſtudy of it, in its 
utmoſt extent and application; but then 
he ſhould not impoſe on himſelf, and 
conſider this as ſtudying phyſic.—The 
ſtudy of phyſie is the ſtudy which qua- 
lifies a man for being a II 5 


The abſolute neceſſity of a previous 
knowledge of anatomy to the practice of 
Phyſic, is apparent at firſt view, and needs 
no illuſtration. 


| The nary of the PO vt of 
phyfiology, which comprehends the doc- 
trine of the animal fluids, and of all the 
animal functions, in their ſound ſtate, is 
N evident. When you enquire into 
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this ſubje&, you find the human body a 
machine, conſtructed upon the moſt exact 
mechanical principles. In order, then, 
to underſtand its movements, you muſt 

be well acquainted with the principles of 
mechanics. Conſidering the human body 
in another view, you find fluids of dif- 
ferent kinds circulating through tubes of 
various diameters; and therefore find, 
that the laws of their motions cannot be 
underſtood, without a previous know= 
ledge of the principles of hydraulics. 
In the ſame way, the eye appears to be 
a moſt admirable optical machine; and 
the phenomena of viſion are found inex- 
plicable, without a knowledge of the 
principles of opticks.—As the human. 
body is furrounded with a heavy elaſtic 
fluid, the air, ſubject to various changes, 
in reſpect of gravity, heat, moiſture, and 
other qualities' which greatly influence 
the human conſtitution, it is proper to 
be acquainted with the nature and pro- 
perties of this fluid; which makes the 
kcience of pneumatics. It were eafy to 
| adduce 


| „ 
adduce many more examples, to ſhew 
how abſolutely neceſſary a knowledge of 
the various branches of natural philoſo- 
phy is to the right underſtanding of the 


animal oeconomy, both in its (upd and 
morbid Rate, 


But che different phenomena of the 


animal oeconomy are not all to be ex- 
plained upon common mechanical prin- 
ciples; various changes are induced upon 
the fluids, in conſequence of chemical 
principles. It is, therefore, neceſſary to 
be acquainted with the chemical hiſtory 
of the animal fluids, with the chemical 
hiſtory of whatever is taken into the 
human body as food or phyſic, and, in 
general, of all the ſubſtances which can, 


in any degree, influence it. This ſhews 
the neceſſity of a knowledge of chemiſtry, 


previous to the ſtudy of the practice of 


phyſic. 


Vet the moſt accurate knowledge of 
anatomy, and of the principles of me- 
* chanics 
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chanics and chemiſtry, are inſufficient to 


explain all the phænomena in an animal 


body. The animal machine differs in 
many reſpects from an inanimate one. 
The former has a power of beginning 
motion within itſelf. An internal prin= 
ciple directs and influences the whole 
operations of the human body, by a ſet . 
of laws totally diſtin from, and inde- 
pendent of, any principles of mechanics 
or chemiſtry hitherto known, Many 


' feeble and impotent attempts have been 


made to explain the phznomena of the 
animal body by mechanical and chemical 
principles, but without the leaſt ſhadow 


of ſucceſs. The laws of the mental 


ſyſtem are of the moſt difficult inveſti- 


gation; yet are equally ſteady and re- 


cular with any other laws of nature. 


An animal machine likewiſe differs from 


a common machine, in having a power, 


to a certain degree, of curing its own 
diſorders, and of rectifying any devia- 
tions from its healthy ſtate. As in the 
caſe of fractured bones, incarnation of 


wounds, 


Br 
wounds, enlargement of one kidney 
when the other is deſtroyed, and in the 


ſucceſsful efforts of nature in the « cure of 
many diſeaſes. 


In order to illuſtrate the Laan phy- 
ſiology, a knowledge of the compara- 
tive anatomy of ſome animals, that moſt 
nearly reſemble man, is extremely re- 
quilite, Several of the moſt important 
diſcoveries in the animal oeconomy, have 
been made or illuſtrated by obſervations 
or experiments firſt made on brutes, 
many of which it was impoſſible to have 
made on the human ſubject, e. g. the 
experiments relating to the circulation of 
the blood, reſpiration, muſcular motion, 
ſenſibility and irritability of different 
parts of the body, and the effects of va- 
rious medicines, The inſtincts of brute 
animals have often given the firſt hint 
of very valuable remedies, and might 
throw great light on the ſubject of re- 
gimen, and the cure of many diſeaſes, - 
if * were properly attended to. At 

. 8 the 


1 


che ſame time it muſt be acknowleloes, 
that the comparative anatomy of other 
animals has often led into great miſtakes, - 
by too haſtily transfering i it to the human 
2 


The writers on phyſiology have uſu- 
ally conſidered the human body as a 
fixt, permanent ſubject, exhibiting uni- 
formly the ſame appearances; but, in 
applying the knowledge of the animal. 
oeconomy to practice, it is neceſſary to 
conſider the human conſtitution, as per- 
fectly fluctuating, and not, perhaps, ex- 
actly the ſame in any two people upon 
earth. It were endleſs to trace the infi- 
nite diverſity of conſtitutions among 
mankind, neither would it be an enquiry 
of great utility; but there are ſome va- 
rietics which it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to attend to. Theſe depend chiefly on 
the difference of age, ſex, climate, and 
manner of living; and ſome original 
temperaments, or habits of body, not 
+ 6m by any of theſe circumſtances. 


It 


(8) 
It belongs to phyſiology to enquire. into 
the laws of the union between the mind 
and the body; into the effects of culture 
and education upon the conſtitution; 


into the power of habit, the effects of 


enthuſiaſm, and force of imagination. 
This ſhort detail ſhews: how extenſive a 


ſtudy phyſiology is, and how intimately. 
connected with the ſtudy 94 the n 


of Phyſic. 


r conſiders the whole ap- 


pearances of the animal oeconomy 1n its 


ſound ſtate, pathology conſiders the ap- 


pearances in a morbid ſtate. It delivers 
the general doctrine of the cauſes, ef- 
fects, and ſymptoms of diſeaſes. . The 


therapeia treats of the general laws to- 


be obſerved in the cure of diſeaſes, and 


of the general nature of the remedies 


applied for that purpoſe. This includes 
ſurgery and the materia medica, The 
immediate uſefulneſs of a knowledge 
of the principles of mechanics, appears 


moſt evidently in the practice of ſurgery. 


This 
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This art has, in fact, received the greateſt 
improvement within theſe hundred years, 
ſince the doctrine of mechanics came to 


be more generally underſtood. 


A knowledge of the materia medica 
is intimately and immediately connected 
with the practice of phyſic. It contains 
the doctrines of, the inſtruments with 
which a phyſician operates, and a hiſtory 
of the effects of medicines. In this 
branch the uſe of chemical knowledge is 
very apparent, It teaches how to pre- 
ſerve and ſeparate the uſeful parts of 
medicine. But in pharmacy, the know- 
ledge of chemiſtry is indiſpenſible. For 
want of this knowledge, at leaſt for want 
of a proper application of it, pharmacy 
has, till of late, been oy; 10 80 
nn blunders. | 


The effects of UP on thi human 
mad are ſometimes explicable upon me- 
chanical, ſometimes upon chemical, prin- 
ciples 3 but much oftener depend on the 

effects 


( 9 -) 


effe&ts they praduce upon the nexvous, 
ſyſtem. An enlarged knowledge, theres 


fore, of mechanics, chemiltry, and phy- 
ſiology appear neceſſary to a phyſician, 
in order to enahle him to explain the 
phænomena of the animal aecondmy, 
both in its ſound and morbid fate, and 
likewiſe. to explain the A of 
remedies, 


The, ſeience Ts botany 18 ſubſervient | 


to the practice of phyſic, ſo far as it fa- 
eilitates the knowledge of plants, by 
reducing them into the moſt commodious 
and perfect ſyſtem; and though it is not 
neceſſary for a phyſician to he particularly 
acquainted with the name and hiſtory of 
every plant he meets with, yet he ought 
to he ſo well founded in the principles of 
botany, as to be able to find its place in 
the ſyſtem, and to deſcribe it. ſcientifi= 
cally; and he ought. to be acquainted 
with every material circumſtance relating 
to thole plants, which are either uſed in 
diet or as medicines. The ſame obſer- 

vation 
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vation I have made, - with reſpect to 
the knowledge of botany neceſſary to a 
phyſician, is equally applicable to every 
other branch of natural hiſtory. . 


I have now ſhortly explained the con- 


nection of the ſeveral branches of phyſic, 


with the praxis medica, which compre- 
hends the hygieine, or the method of 
preſerving health and prolonging life, 


and the application of general pathology, 


and general therapeutics, to the hiſtory 
and cure of particular diſeaſes, —It will 
naturally then be aſked, is a perſon en- 
tirely unqualified for the practice of 
phyſic and ſurgery, who is not maſter 
of all theſe branches of learning, which 
have been alledged to be neceſſary pre- 
liminaries ? To this it may be anſwered, 
that one may, in ſome meaſure, practiſe 
phyſic, as he may do a mechanic art, 
without any knowledge of its principles. 
A ſailor may navigate a ſhip, who 1s 
ignorant of the principles of navigation; 
and a perſon may conſtruct a dial, who 

knows 


[9 
knows nothing of the principles of 
aſtronomy, ſpherical trigonometry, or 
the projection of the ſphere, It is the 
ſame in all the other practical arts of life; 
and yet in all theſe, there are obvious ad- 
vantages ariſing from a knowledge of 
the principles on which they are founded. 
But in medicine, the neceſſity of being 
acquainted with the principles of the art 
is much greater; becauſe there can be 
no general rules laid down for the prac- 
tice of phyſic, which can be applied in 
all caſes. Differences of age, conſtitu- 
tion, climate, and a thouſand other cir- 
cumſtances, occaſion neceſſary variations 
in the application of the moſt diſtinct 
rules that can be preſcribed ; and with- 
out a knowledge of the principles of his 
profeſſion, and without extenſive medical 
erudition, a phyſician muſt be at the 
greateſt loſs in making theſe deviations. 
It will be readily acknowledged, that 
there have been many phyſicians, emi- 
nently ſucceſsful in practice, who, at the 
ſame time, were ſhamefully deficient in 
the 


(8) 


the krowledge of the foundations of mes 
dicine. But this has bern owing to their 
uncommon natural genius and ſagacity, 
which enabled them to apply what little 


Enowledge they had with jutment; and 
_ eonfequently with ſucceſs; while, per- 


haps, another phyſician of very extenſive 
reading and knowledge, for want of this 


natural genius and fagacity, has blun- 
dered egregioufly in his practice, by a 
wrong application of his knowledge, or 


by not knowing how to apply it at all. 


Befides, as medicine is ſo complicated a 
feience, many of thoſe who ſtudy it 


regularly, take a particular attachment 


to fome of its preliminary branches, 
and theſe ſo far engage their attention, 


that they neglect their application to 
medicine, and like wiſe the ſtudy of the 


other branches. In conſequence of this, 
ſome of our profeſſion have been diſtin- 
guiſlted anatomiſts, chemiſts, and bota- 


niſts, who, notwithſtanding, have been 
very indifferent phyſicians. But ſurely it 
cannot thence be inferred, that their ill 

fucceſs 


6 
ſucceſs in practice was owing to their fill 
in theſe ſciences, which muſt be acknow- 
ledged by every man of ſenſe and candor, 


to be highly uſeful to them in their pro- 
feſſion as n 


I do not inſiſt here on the abſolute 
_ neceſſity of a minute knowledge of theſe 
ſciences, in. their utmoſt extent: nor 
could time be fpared to acquire it. A 
particular aequaintance with the ſwell 
and appearance of the muſcles, in all the 
various motions and attitudes of the body, 
is a ſtudy more neceſſary to a painter, of 
to a ſtatuary, than to phyſician; and, in 
_ this view, they ought to be the greateſt 
of all anatomiſts. If chemiſtry is pro- 
ſecuted, in its fulleſt extent and apphiea- 
tion, to all the uſeful and polite arts, it 
is a ſtudy that is boundleſs. So is bo- 
tany, if one thinks it neceſfary to be ae- 
quainted with every circumſtance relats 
ing to every plant indiſcriminately that 
grows'on the ſurface of the earth. It is 
therefore neceſſary, that a ſtudent, while 
TIES he 


(& ) 


he endeavours to make himſelf maſter of 
the leading and fundamental principles 
of thele ſciences, ſhould always have an 
eye to their particular application to his 
own profeſſion, and bend his peculiar ' 
attention to that 9 : 


8 the * 1 hope it . appear 
ſufficiently clear, that a phyſician, who 
underſtands the principles of his pro- 
feſſion, who has an extenſive acquain- 
tance with every branch of natural know- 
ledge connected with it, who properly 
applies his knowledge, and who has 
equal natural genius, and equal attention 
to practice, muſt have an infinite advan- 
tage, as a practical phyſician, over one 
who is ignorant of the principles of 
medicine, and of every ſcience connected 
with it. Genius and ſenſe are, indeed, 
the peculiar gifts of Heaven, and cannot 
be acquired by the moſt extenſive learn- 
ing, or the greateſt; efforts of induſtry. 
But with theſe aſſiſtances, genius and 
ſenſe are capable of the higheſt improve- 
ment; 


tory 


ment; and without them, the fineſt parts 
will turn to little re either to the 
an. or to the * 


Beſides the e ns branches 
of learning, which are in a manner el 
ſential to qualify one for the rational 

practice of phyſic, there are others, which, 


though perhaps rather ornamenal, a 


Phyſician, who aims at having a liberal 


education, ſhould not be ignorant of. I 
hope I have no need to enforce to you a 
thorough acquaintance with the Latin 
language. A phyſician's reading muſt 
be confined within very narrow bounds, 


who is unacquainted with what has been 
the univerſal language of the learned in 
Europe for ſo many ages, and which 
ſerves to communicate their fentiments, 
from one nation to another, ſo eaſily 
and quickly. The intereſts of learn- 


ing will very ſoon ſuffer by its diſuſe, 


and by the preſent faſhion of authors 


writing in their own native language. 
But I muſt here take notice of an error, 


Q © - 
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which they who value themſelves on their 
knowledge of Latin are apt to fall into; 
and which has contributed, beyond any 
thing, to this growing evil. What 1 
mean, is, too great anxiety about claſ- 
ſieal purity, and elegance of expreſſibn. 
The intention of language is to convey 
our ideas with clearnefs, force, and pre- 
Ciſion. If theſe can be joined" to a ſtyle: 
truly claſſical, it is a great additional 
beauty; but, from the numerous im- 
provements made by the moderns in all 
the arts and ſeiences, there have ariſen 
many ideas and objects, which the Ro- 
man claſſies could have no expreſſions 
for; becauſe they did not know them. 
An author, therefore, who has occaſion 
to expreſs theſe ideas, is under a neceſ- 
fity of latinizing words in his native 
language, in order to expreſs his mean- 
ing, or of adopting. Latin words, uſed 
only by authors of inferior note. If he 
is determined to uſe no phraſe but what 
is ſtrictly claſſical, he muſt often ſuppreſs 
altogether what he would wiſh to ſay ;- 
17851 4 * bY | N d 
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| oth; by tha firaiting; he graſps at | 
a meaning, what honour he gains by 
elegance of diction, he muſt loſe in the 
more ſubſtantial points of energy, pre N 


*. 


cifion, and perſpieuity. We have 
1 felieity in our profeſſion, of 
having a ſtandard in Celſus, for purity 

and elegance of medical Latin; but there 
are ſtill a number of medical ideas to be- 


expreſſed, which neither Celſus, n nor ny | 


Roman writer ever dreamt of. 


hit" here” vibileimend W 5 you che 


ſtudy of that copious; expreſſive; arid: 


harmonious language, the Greek. Our 


| oldeſt, and ſome | of our beſt, authors 


wrote in Greek; particularly Hippo- 
crates, the father and founder of me- 
dieine. Almoſt all the medical terms of 


art are Grecian; a knowledge, therefore, 
of that language muſt evidently facilitate 


your progreſs in your ow profeſſion. 
Beſides, it is not very ere | 


_ * educated; to be in the 
M 3 daily 
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French. language is very n Al- 
moſt all the French authors, many of 
whom are very valuable, write in their 

own language; it is likewiſe, become ſo 

univerſal in Europe, that every gentleman. 
who goes abroad, muſt wee * 
| himſelf maſter , <7 eee 5 


11 may appear at firſt view very ſuper- 


" e to recommend an attention to 


. your own language. But it is notorious, | 
that many phyſicians, of eval. merit in, 
their; profeſſion; have expoſed themſelves 
to the ridicule of the world, by their, 
. ignorance or inattention in reſpe& to. 
compoſition. It might be expected, that 
every one who: has had the education of 
a gentleman, ſhould write his own- na- 
tive language, with at leaſt grammatical 
 exactueſs;' but even in that reſpect, many 


( 8 ) 0 
of our writers are ſhamefully deficient. 
| b eee lifficult to attain; and, with- 
out great taſte, very dangerous to at- 
tempt. What we principally require in 
medical writings, is the utmoſt degree of 
| wor ar preciſion, ſimplicity, and 
method. A flowery and highly-orna- 
_ mEited language in theſe fubjeQs,.is en- 
tirely out of its place, and ereates a very 
juſt ſuſpicion, that an author is rather 
writing from his imagination, than co- 
pying from nature. We haye' many 
bulky volumes in medicine, which would 
be reduced to a very narrow compaſs, 
were they ſtripped of all their uſeleſs 
prefaces, apologies, quotations, and other 
tawydry ornaments, and confined to the 
few facts they contain, and to cloſe induc- 
tive reaſoning. What I would -princi- 
pally recommend to you in every ſpecies 
of medical writing, next to à ſimple and 
candid hiſtory of facts, is a ſtrict atten- 
tion to method. I am no admirer of that 
pedantic diſplay of ſyſtem and arrange- 
ment, ſo 3 in ſome of che Ger- 
G man 


ER. ( 86 ) | 


man writers, who ſplit every fabje@ into 
endleſs divifions wh fübdiviſions. This 
ſtrikes à feader, not accuſtomed-to. ſuch 
kind of writing, with an high opinion 
of the author's ingenuity and accuracy; 
but in general it is a mere deceit. It is 
a mode of writing eafily attained, and 
was in the higheſt perfection when the 
ſcholaſtic! logie, which indeed conſiſted 
rather of nominal than real diſtinctions, 
Was held in general admiration. Vet 
ckis oſtentation of method, even when 
carried to the greateſt extreme, is highly 
preferable to the preſent: faſhionable wax 
of writing in Great Britain, which ſeems 
to ſet all order at defiance. In the one 
ſtyle af writing, what is important, what 
is defective, and what is erroneous, ia 
more caſily detected: in the other, therz 
is ſuclt a profuſion of words, ſuch a pro- 
miſcyous: jumble of facts and reaſoning, 
and wit and flowers of rhetoric, that it 
requires a very attentive peruſal of a book 
from beginning to end, to ſind out whe- 
N. e PA I or not. 
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- It would require too * time to 


enumerate all the other qualifications that 
might be deemed ornamental to a phy- 
ſician. In general, there is no reaſon 


why he ſhould be excluded from any 
amuſement, or any genteel accompliſh- 


ment, that becomes a gentleman. ' On 


the contrary, theſe give an agreeable re- 


laxation from the ſeverer ſtudies and fa- 
tigues of his profeſſion ; they render his 
converſation more chearful and enter- 
taining; and, inſtead of that aukward 
pedantry, which modern men of learn- 
ing have generally choſen to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, they diffuſe a liberal, inge- 
nuous, and elegant air over his whole 
manners. | 
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attended to. The general 


In our enquiries into the v 


LECTURE II. 
of the works of nature, there are certain 
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and of = hain: is great, ee 


deeply {nfible of their igne b 
errors, and the very limited fate of 1925 


ing proofs of the infinite wiſdom, power, 


/ 


(#9) 


eiently obvious. They give exerciſe to 


_— of the active e of the mind; 


wonderful: 1 TOP implanted 
in þyman Nun 77.7 1 57 1 


2. In regard to 1 utility, they 
promate. all. the. uſeful and elegant artgg 


all the arts that tend to the happineſh and 
orpament of human life. A profound 
| Enoprledge af nature extit 


Xtinguiſhes pride 
and ſelf-conceit, by den nene aa 


faculties. It is favourable to the intereſts 
of religion, by, exhibiting the mot ſtrikn 


and benignity of the Supreme Being, who 
ſupports this wonderful frame gf things, 


by laws often, indeed, unſearehable ia 


their nature by human wiſd 


ſteady and uniform in their — 


and admirably fitted to promote the hap- 


. _ his ergatures. Such a knows | 
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edge muſt impreſs every; heart, enduei 
with the leaſt portion of ſenſibility, or 
not ſtrangely perverted, with that awful 
veneration, that love and gratitude to the 
Divini to his proxir 


— — 


dence, 2d that reliancs on his goodneſs, 
which conſtitute the ſoul of devotion. It 
has been imagined. by ſome, that very 
extenſive knowledge led to Atheiſm but 
there is not the leaſt reaſon for ſuch a 
ſuſpicion. A little learning is, indeed, 

a dangerous thing to à weak and cm⁰̃ 
ceited man, who, from a ſuperficial acy 
quaintance with ſecond: cauſes, is apt to 
_ overlook. the firſt, and great cauſe, But 

to a ſound underſtanding, extenfivg 
knowledge is the trueſt teacher of humi- 
lity; it ſhews how often men are des 
ceived in their ſuppoſed acquaintance 
with ſecond cauſes; and that, even where 
many of - theſe are clearly aſcertained, 
yet, in tracing, the chain that connects 
them, the moſt acute and profound ge⸗ 


nius muſt f ö ſo Pp ſomewhere, and at laſt 


refer them e a prone at cauſe, 
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('92 ) 
While we attempt, however, „ Gear 
philoſophy 1 from the charge of impiety, 
a very important. diſtinction muſt be at- 
tended to. I will venture to maintain, 
that thoſe philoſophers have beer 
firmeſt ſupporters of religion, who have 
employed their genius and application in 
the inveſti gation of the works of nature, 
and whoſe views in ſcience have been 
grand and extenſive. Among a multi- 
tude of examples I could bring to prove 
this aſſertion, I ſhall only mention three 
W our own countrymen, Lord Bacon, 
Mr. Boyle, and Sir Iſaac Newton. Thoſe 
| hen, on the other hand, who 
have been the moſt diſtinguiſhed propa- 
gators of Atheiſm, have been men little 
acquainted with the works of nature, 
who ſearched for truth in their own little 
minds, not in the great world without 
them; men who, i in regard to ſcience 
and the uſeful arts, have either neglected 
them altogether, inſtead of promoting 
them by obſervation and Experiments, 
or corrupted them * metaphyſical ſub- 
tleties, 


N 
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nn LT 
ueties, often indeed ingenious and 


ſible, but chat lead to no uſeful diſcoveries 


— 


or imp enen 


II. There is no branch of Ae 3 
ledge ſo uſeful or intereſting, as that which 
relates to the human ſpecies ; which' is 
evident, when we conſider that 1 in- 
cite, e | 


IT. Medicine, or the art of preferring 
health, of prolonging 0p or of _ 
: diſcaſes. V | 


2. The arts of nay eee 
faculties of the human body; as ſtrength, 
agility, endyrance of pain, cold, hunger, 
and the many other evils mankind 2 
5 ſubjeted to. 


3. The preſervation and improvement 
of . 4 


5 1 3 „ 
os The Jaws of union between the 
mind and body, and the mutual influence 
Wu have upon one another. This is 


one 
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ess H [the moſt important enquiries that 
_ &er engaged the attention of mankind, 
and almoſt equally neceſſary in the ſei- 
_ ences of 1 and medicine. It com- 


* 1 


pores The dofrine 5 5 rd 

| ai improvement of the different ſenſes, 
external and internal, the memory, ima- 

\ anon affections, and Judgment. 


46) The hilary of the paves and. in- 
* of the imagination, not only upon 
the mind and body of the imaginant, but 
N other people. 


(e) The nem ofthe fore cis 
of cnthuſiaſm, 42s 


(qa) The bittory of the various circum- 
aces in parents, that have an influence 
on conception, and the conſtitution and 
n of their children. 


bey The hiſtory of dreams, witha biss 
® our 2 a power over them. 
_ We ) The 


68859 


{) The hiſtory of the power and laws 
of. cu , an mbit. e 1 


(0 The hiſtory of the feQts of OE 
and of ſuch other things as operate upon. 
the mind and body, in conſequence of 
impreſſions made on the ſenſen . 


h). The hiltory of path 4 ak 


language, comprehending the doctrine of 
ſis" and outrwage — 150 


e theſe ly as 4 gerne 
and not as a full enumeration of the 
many important articles contained under 


the natural hiſtory of the human ſpecies. 


Þ mention them as examples of the ge- 


neral views to be regarded in our inveſti- 


gation of nature, and very eſſentially | 


connected with the ſcience of medicine j 
but have taken no notice of the enquiries 
that relate to man in his moral, political, 


or religious capacity, as 88. quite fo- 
| reign to my NOI. 
m1 
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| - Ut. T proceed now 19 lay down er- 
| tain general principles, which require our 
attention in the inveſtigation of nature, 
and ſhall endeavour to apply them more 
particularly to the ſcience of medicine. 
When we look round us in the 5 
we find objects connected together, in a 
certain invariable order, and ſucceeding 
one another in a regular train. It is by 
obſervation. and experience alone, we 
come to diſcover this eſtabliſhed order and 
regular ſucceſſion in the works of nature, 
We have all the evidence that the caſe 
admits of, to perſuade us that nothing 
happens by chance: on the contrary, we 
have all poſſible reaſon to believe, that 
every event happens in conſequence of 
an" eſtabliſhed and invariable law; and 
bat, in eaſes perfectly ſimilar, the ſame 
0 vents will uniformly take place. 


IV. Eons: I muſt obſerve, that; ante- 
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cedent- to all reaſoning and. experience, 
there is an original principle implanted | 
in the human mind, whereby it is led to 
a belief 


. 

Aa . of the regular courſe of nature. 
In conſequence of this principle, when- 
ever a child ſees any event ſucceeding 
another, he has an inſtinctive perſuaſion, 
that the ſame event would ſucceed it af- 
terwards in the ſame circumſtances, This 
perſuaſion does not flow from any con- 
nection he ſees between the eauſes and 
effects, nor from experience, nor from 
reaſoning of any kind. So ardently do 
we deſire to find every. thing that hap- 
pens within our obſervation, thus con- 
nected with ſomething elſe, as its cauſe 
or occaſion, that we are apt to fancy con- 
nections upon the {lighteſt grounds: and 
this weakneſs is moſt remarkable among 
the ignorant, who know. leaſt of the 
real connections eſtabliſhed in nature, — 
A principle of credulity ſeems likewiſe 
to be an original inſtinctive principle of 
the human mind, by which we are diſ- 
poſed to believe, prior to experience, not 
only the language of natural ſigns, but 
the language of artificial ſigns, as ſoon 
as they come to be. underſtoog. Hence 

H creduli ty 
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4 
credulity is fo peculiar to children, who 


at firſt believe every thing that is aſſerted 


to them to be true; and it is experience 
alone which teaches them to correct this 
original principle of belief. Dr. Reid 
has treated this ſubject with great exact- 
neſs, in his ingenious wa into the 
Human ind.” as 


V. We obtain experience, either by 


the evidence of our own ſenſes, or by 
the teſtimony of others. 


1. The nfimony of our r ſenſes, though 


generally conſidered as the higheſt de- 


gree of evidence, often deceives, -and 
often fails us. The ſenſations excited in 


us, in conſequence of impreſſions made 
on our organs of ſenſe, depend, 


- 4A} Os the Rate of the medium through 


which the communication between he 


objects and the organs of ſenſation is 
made, e. g. the ſtate of the air, when 
we ſpeak of viſible objects. 


(b) On 


TW 
(tb) On the ſtate of the organs of ſen- 
ſation themſelves, every one of which 
may be vitiated in a variety of ways. 


(e) Our unaſſiſted ſenſes often fail us, 
on account of the ſubtlety or minuteneſs 
of bodies, too quick or too ſlow motion, 


the object being too common, and many 


other cauſes. | 


(d) Although the impreſſion is pro- 


perly made on organs that are in their 
ſound ſtate, yet the ideas conveyed thence 
to the mind, may be ſo varied and modi- 
fied by the imagination, as to miſlead the 


judgment entirely. Thus every part of 


natural hiſtory, and medicine above all 
others, is overwhelmed with facts, at- 


teſted by eye-witneſſes of undoubted ho- 


nour, which, notwithſtanding, had never 
any exiſtence, but in their over heated 
e 


Y 


2, Ihe experience which we uſt to 


from the teſtimony of others, is liable 


0 the ſame imperfections with our own 
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perſonal experience, and often to the ad- 
dittonal inconvenience, of our uncer- 
tainty of the accuracy or honeſty of our 


authors. 


VI. Having examined the fources of 
experience, I ſhall now proceed to con- 
{der the manner in which mankind agree 


in applying it. I have already attempted 


to explain the principles that lead men 


to believe that, what they have ſeen 


happen in one caſe, will happen again 


in the ſame circumſtances, and that the 
ſame cauſes will always produce the fame 
effects. Whatever are the prineiples of 
their belief, the fact is true, both with 
regard to the moſt profound philoſopher, 
and the moſt ignorant peaſant. The 
only difference between theſe two conſiſts 
in this; the peaſant concludes two cafes 
to be preciſely alike, becauſe they re- 
ſemble one another in their moſt obvi- 
ous appearances; the philoſopher, on the 
other hand, from a more enlarged expe- 
rience and obſervation, does not fo eaſily 

| truſt 


„ 
truſt to obvious appearances; he is aware 
of the various ſources of deception, and 
therefore examines all the moſt minute 
and latent circumſtances, before he ven- 
tures to pronounce the ſame judgment; 
and the difficulty of aſcertaining, with 
preciſion, the exact ſimilarity of caſes, 
makes every true philoſopher extremely 
ſceptical in forming concluſions of what 
will happen, from what he has ſeen hap- 
pen.—An African, who has ſeen water 
in an infinite variety of circumſtances, 
but ſtill retaining its fluidity, concludes, 


that fluidity is eſſential to water, and looks 


on it as a lie, when he 1s told, that in 


certain parts of the world, water often 


appears in a ſolid form. His miſtake 
here does not proceed from his truſting 
to experience, but from thinking he had 
experienee, when in reality he had none. 
All that he could juſtly infer from his 
experience was, that water, in the cir- 
cumſtances under which he had ſeen it, 
would remain fluid. But water, expoſed 
to a degree of cold ſufficient to congeal 
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it, was a circumſtance in which he never L 
ſaw it; therefore his experience could 
never tell him, what effect that degree 
of cold would have upon the water, 
whenever it came to be expoſed to it, 
We have à remarkable inſtance of the 
effects of truſting to a partial and limited 
experience, in that firm belief which 
people ignorant of medicine ſo frequently 
have in the wonderful effects of parti- 
cular remedies, eſpecially if they are kept 
as ſecrets, Many an old woman, and, 
what is more ſurprizing, many a grave 
philoſopher, have infallible cures for a 
number of diſeaſes, which every yt 
cian finds to be incurable. No phyſician 
indeed has the comfort of thinking him 
ſelf poſſeſſed of an infallible cure, even 
for the ſcratch of a pin. | 


VIE. Although facts rd the only 
ſolid foundation for genuine ſcience, yet 
when we conſider them as unconnected 
with any other, they convey but little 
uſeful inſtruction. The phænomena of 
natpre are infinite, but the capacities of 

the 


| ( 103 ) 

the human mind, and particularly the 
memory, is very limited. If theſe phæ- 
nomena, therefore, were not reducible 
to certain general principles or laws, our 
experience of particular facts could do 
us but little ſervice. But there is an in- 
ſtinctive propenſity in the human mind, 


to be delighted with analogies, to com- 


pare and connect facts that refemble one 
another, and by this compariſon, to re- 
duce them to certain general rules, to 
apply ſuch general rules to account for 
other effects, or to direct us in the pro- 
duction of them. The buſineſs of true 
Philoſophy is, in compliance with this 
natural propenſity, to difcover. theſe con- 
nections, and to reduce them under cer- 
tain general rules or principles, called 
laws of nature, by which we mean no- 
thing elſe, but the moſt general facts 
relating to the operations of nature, 
- which include a great many particular 
facts under them. The propenſity of 
the mind to reduce particular facts to 
general laws, appears from the anxiety 
which men {hew to diſcover the cauſe of 
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any uncommon event. The diſcovery 
of this cauſe infers no more, than the 
diſcovery of that law of nature, by which 
the event is produced; for we mean no- 
thing by natural cauſes, but certain ge- 
neral facts or laws, with which, what 
we call effects are uniformly and inva- 
riably connected as conſequences: but 
the nature of this connection we are 
perfectly ſtrangers to. In our enquiries 
into nature, after we have arrived at the 
knowledge of ſome general laws, by an 
accurate compariſon and arrangement of 
obſervations, we may, by comparing 
theſe laws together, diſcover laws of a 
more general nature; and thus, by a 
ſlow and cautious induction, we make 
advances to a knowledge of the moſt ge- 
neral laws, that regulate the ſyſtem of 
nature, in all the different departments 
of the arts and ſciences, But many ob- 
ſtacles concur to prevent the eſtabliſſ- 
ment of genuine philoſophy upon this 
ſolid foundation; ſome of which 1 ſhall 
endeavour to explain. 


8 1. The 


enki to reduce all knowledge, and 
to refer all events to certain general 
laws, makes them unwilling to ſubmit 
to this ſlow, but ſure, method of inveſti- 
gation, They attempt, therefore, a 

ſhorter way of eſtabliſhing thoſe laws, 
in which they are miſled, either by a 
looſe reaſoning from imaginary analogies, 
or by ſuppoſing the laws of nature to he 
fewer and ſimpler than they really are. 
The conſequences of which are, the haſty 
reduction of the ſciences into ſyſtems, im- 
perfect and corrupted in all their parts. 
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2. The pleaſure that men have in ob- 
ſerving analogies, makes them often 
fancy reſemblances between things, where 

in truth there are none, or none of any 
conſequence. Arguments from analogy 11 
very readily preſent themſelves to a heated 11 
and fruitful imagination, while more (8 
direct and concluſive arguments, drawn 
from obſervation and experiments, often 
require painful attention and application, 
and 
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and perhaps, after all, are inſufficient to 
2 the wiſhed-for principle or doc- 

I ſhall readily acknowledge the 
alefulaeſs of analogies; they, often faci- 
htate the conception of things,. which, 
without their aſſiſtance, could not eaſily 
be comprehended. It is likewiſe by rea- 
ſoning from analogies, that we are moſt: 
commonly led to the anticipations of the. 
moſt uſeful principles and - diſcoveries. 
But we ought never to acquieſce in ana- 
logies, when we can have acceſs. to more 
direct evidence; as all that analogies ge- 
nerally lead to, are merely probable con- 
jectures, commonly called theories, but 
more properly hypotheſes. 


3 There is a certain intoxication, 
that uſually attends the ſuppoſed | diſ- 
covery of general principles in ſcience, 
or uſeful inventions in arts, which ren- 


ders men of warm and lively imagina- 


tions altogether blind to every difficulty 
that hes in their way, and often makes 
_” artfully ſuppreſs them. The ſup- 

preſſion 
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preſſion of facts, that appear to contra- 
dict a favourite hypotheſis; is not always 
owing to want of candour in the author, 
Sometimes he does not ſee them, ſome- 
times he deſpifes them, and ſometimes 
he conceals them, from the fear of giv- 


ing people an unreaſonable prejudice. 


againſt what he thinks an important diſ- 
covery. Every true philoſopher, how- 
ever, will be particularly jealous of him 
ſelf in this reſpect; and whenever he 
gets a view of a theory, will immediately 
ſet his invention at work, to contrive 


every poſſible experiment and mean of 


proof, that can bring a direct and con- 
eluſive evidence, either of its truth or- 
falſehood; and till ſuch time-as he can 
find ſuch evidence, he conſiders his the- 
ory in no higher point of view chan. a 
probable conyochure, 


This Sal Shen is ſo far 
from diſcouraging the inveſtigation of 
cauſes and general laws, that, on the 
contrary, it greatly promotes it. A ſtate 
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of ſuſpenee is always a diſagreeable one, 
and the uneaſineſs it gives, becomes a 


powerful incitement to ſuch further en- 
quiries as may remove it. A zealous 


attachment to theories, may not only lead 


into very dangerous miſtakes, but by be- 
traying men into a falſe ſecurity, cuts off 


every motive to farther enquiry; repre- 


ſenting it as an unneceſſary piece of 
trouble. It is not Philoſophical ſcepticiſm, 


nor a humble opinion of our preſent 


knowledge, which checks the ſpirit of 
enquiry into the laws of nature; it is a 
mean opinion of the human powers, 
which effectually chills the ardor of ge- 
nius, and blaſts all grand and extenſive 
views of improvement. In works ad- 
drefſed to the heart, that coldneſs and 
ſevere preciſion, fo neceſſary in the in- 


veſtigation of truth, have 'no place; 


fancy there is in her proper element, and 


the looſeſt and wildeſt analogies may 


often be properly admitted. A philoſo- 
pher may read a fairy tale with great. 
delight, without the leaſt reflection upon 


his 


* 32 „ —_— 
2 — 
— 1 


9 . 
his taſte or underſtanding ; but it reflects | 
ſeverely upon both, if he reads with the 55 | 
ſame pleaſure a philoſophical inveſtiga- 4 
tion, not founded in obſervations and 
experiments, but in the vagaries of a 
lively imagination, unleſs he is ſenſible 
of its being a romance, and only al- 
lows himſelf to be charmed with the 
ſpirit or elegance of the compoſition. 
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4. There is a ſpecies of ſelf-deceit 
upon this ſubject, which deſerves parti- 
cular notice. We often find thoſe people 
inveighing bitterly againſt theories and 
hypotheſes in philoſophy, who are moſt 
notoriouſly addicted to them, though not 
conſcious of it themſelves. - This is moſt 
remarkably the caſe with medical writers, 
who commonly abuſe all reaſoning and 

principles in phyſick which differ from 
their own equally idle theory; and fre- 
quently declaim againſt theory in fo vague 
a manner, as would ſeem to condemn al 
reaſoning and inveſtigation of cauſes and 
principles, as uſeleſs, and even perniy 
cious. 
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1 
cious. But it ſhould be conſidered, that 
we cannot advance a ſtep in the purſuit 
of knowledge, without reaſoning. In 
every uſeful experiment, and eſpecially 
in conducting a train of experiments, we 
muſt employ our reaſon ; there muſt be 
ſome point in view, ſome anticipation of 
a principle to be eftabliſhed or rejected, 
and reaſon muſt determine all the cir- 
cumſtances to be attended to in making 
every obſervation, or experiment, with 


| a view to aſcertain this. Without rea- 


ſoning, or without truſting to certain 


principles, either fully eſtabliſhed, or ren- 


dered highly probable, we could never be 


benefited by experience, becauſe we could 


never transfer it from the caſe we have 
ſcen, to the caſe immediately before us. 
For inſtance, I have a patient in an in- 
termitting fever, which I propoſe to cure 
by the Peruvian bark. I ſhall ſuppoſe I 
have cured five hundred patients by this 


medicine formerly; but yet I know I 


— —— — as * 


never cured one whoſe cireumſtances, in 
reſpect of age, temperament, and every 
other particular, exactly correſponded to 

„ the 


{ wr })- 
the one before me. If therefore I give 
the bark, I muſt reaſon, by tacitly adopt- 
ing this principle, that the bark will 
_ univerſally cure agues, notwithſtanding 
they differ in ſome circumſtances. © But 
this is a principle of which I have no 
direct and conclufive experience, but a 
principle which I have adopted, by a 
,probable reaſoning from analogy: and, 
indeed, it is not univerſally true, though 
phyſicians muſt proceed upon it in their 
practice, till ſuch time as future obſer- 
vation ſhall aſcertain the exceptions to it. 


Boerhaave, Hoffman, Stahl, and every | 


fyſtematic writer exclaim againſt theories, 
meaning one anothers theories; for each 
of them explain, though in different, 
| and often oppoſite, manners, the proxi- 
"mate cauſe of every diſeaſe they give an 
account of, and the mode of operation 
of every remedy they preſcribe, upon 
principles entirely hypothetical. Even 
Sydenham, though. reckoned a purely 
practical writer, is full of hypothetical 
Yeaſoning, which, however, had not the 


uſual 
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uſual effect of making him leſs attentive 
to obſervation ; and, indeed, his hypo- 
| theſes ſeem to have ſit ſo looſely about 
him, that they either did not influence his 
practice at all, or he could very readily 
abandon them, and adopt new ones, 
whenever they would not bend to his 
experience. 


VIII. It ſhould ſeem, upon the whole, 
that all phyſicians muſt reaſon, and that 
the only difference among them conſiſts 
in this, that ſome reaſon better than others. 
Some, for example, ſearch into the cauſes - 
1 of diſeaſes, and the effects of remedies. 
ll Deeply ſenſible of the difficulty of the 
1 enquiry, and the various ways in which 
I they may be deceived, they colle& and 
arrange all the facts relating to the ſub- 
Jet; when they have got a remote view 
of a leading principle, they attempt to 
bring a direct and concluſive proof, by 
experiment, of its exiſtence. If the 
proof turns out againſt it, they ſee, and 
candidly acknowledge, that there is an 
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. 
error ſomewhere; if the caſe does not 
admit of a direct proof, they conſider 
their principle as only more or leſs pro- 
bable, but never relinquiſh the purſuit. 
Theſe, I think, have a juſt claim to the 
title of rational phyſicians. Others, up- 


on the foundation of a few facts, and 


vague analogies, create a ſyſtem of hy- 
pothetical principles; a creative imagi- 
nation ſupplies materials, where they 


ſeem wanting; they employ all their in- 


genuity to twiſt facts into a correſpon- 
dence with them, and ſuch as will not 
bend to their purpoſe, they either ſup- 
preſs or reject, as incredible. In their 
practice, they neglect particular obſer- 
vation; as they conſider their general 
principles ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed, as 
neither to ſtand in need of confirma- 
tion, nor to be capable of refutation. 
Such people dignify themſelves, with 
the title of rational and dogmatical phy- 
ſicians. But ſurely every ſyſtem-builder, 
from the days of Hippocrates down- 
wards, who has inlifted himſelf among 
I " as 
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the rational phyſicians, cannot have a 


right to this title ; becauſe their ſyſtems 
are different and contradictory. If one, 


therefore, is rational, all the reſt muſt 


of courſe be contemptible. The truth 


is, nothing can be more abſurd, than a 
phyſician's directing the method of cure 
in a diſeaſe, in the full confidence of his 
knowledge of the proximate cauſe, and 
the manner in which his remedies deſtroy 
this cauſe, when, in reality, he knows 
nothing of either. Some other phyſici- 


ans, who are ſtiled empirics, go upon a 
different plan: they lay it down as a 
principle, and a very falſe one it is, that 
the enquiry into the cauſes of diſeaſes, 
eſpecially proximate cauſes, and the en- 
quiry into the manner in which remedies 


produce their effects, are both uſeleſs. 


Upon the experience of the ſucceſs of a 
remedy in ſome particular cafes, they 
venture to preſcribe it indiſcriminately in 
all others, where ſome of the moſt re- 
markable ſymptoms correſpond, without 
ay. farther enquiry into the circum- 

ſtances 


(-008 } 


ſtances in which they differ, or any other 
circumſtance that can throw light on the 


nature of the diſeaſe. Here people de- 
ceive themſelves, if they think they Prac- 


tiſe on the ſolid baſis of experience. 
They are as much addicted to hypotheſes, 
though of a different kind, as the dog- 
matiſts, and reaſon as abſurdly. They 
are equally confident of principles, which 
are either utterly falſe, or true only in 
certain circumſtances, and Proceeding 
either from a luxuriant imagination, or 
a looſe, erroneous induction from a few 
e obſervations. 


3 1 8 before, that in our 
enquiries into human nature, our impa- 
tience to acquire a knowledge of her 
laws, and a natural love of ſimplicity, 
makes us think them fewer and ſimpler 


than they really are. Enlarged know- 
ledge certainly diſcovers that the laws of 


nature are perfectly uniform, and amaz- 


ingly ſimple, if we compare them with 
the infinite extent and variety of her 
12 | works; 
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works; but yet we muſt not think that 
they are confined within the narrow circle 
of our knowledge, or even comprehen- 
fion. When Sir Iſaac Newton, towards 
the end of the laſt century, demonſtrated, 
by a happy effort of genius, that all the 
planets in our ſyſtem gravitate towards 
the Tun, by the ſame laws, and in con- 
ſequence of the fame principle, by which 
bodies on the earth gravitate towards its 
centre, many phznomena came to be 
explained by this ſimple law of — 
of which formerly no account could be 
made. But it ſoon came to be applied 
to the explication of other phænomena, 
which afterwards appeared to happen 
in conſequence of very different prin- 
ciples . Des Cartes founded his ſyſtem 
of the material world upon two prin- 
ciples, the exiſtence of matter, and a 
certain quantity of motion originally im- 
preſſed upon it. Theſe two principles, 
however, were found inſufficient, and it 


* Dr. Reid. 


has 


© 5+ Þ- | T1000 
has been made evident, that, beſides 10 
theſe, we muſt admit the principle of LI: 
gravitation juſt mentioned, coheſion, F 
corpuſcular attraction, magnetiſm, elec- It 
tricity, and other centripetal and centri= 10:00! 
fugal forces, by which the particles of 100 
matter attract and repel each other. 160 
Even Sir Iſaac Newton was led by ana- 1 


logy, and the love of ſimplicity, to con- : 
jecture, but with a modeſty and caution | 
peculiar to him, that all the phznomena |; MOM) 
of the material world depended upon Au 
| 
; 


attracting and repelling forces in the par- 
ticles of matter. But we have reaſon 
now to believe, that in this conjecture 
he was deceived: for even in the unor- 


ganized kingdom, the powers by which 


falts, cryſtals, ſparrs, and many other ? 
bodies, concrete into regular forms, can RAY | 
never be accounted for by attracting and 11 
repelling forces in the particles of mat- 1 
ter; and in the vegetable and animal 14 
kingdoms, there are evident indications 15 
of powers, of a different nature from i: 
all the powers of unorganized bodies. Nil 
13 We Ja 
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| 
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We are conſcious of an internal principle, 
which feels, which thinks, and which 
ſeems to be the original ſource of animal 
motions. We are, in a great meaſure, 
ignorant of its nature; but we know, 
that it has a ſyſtem of laws peculiar to 
itſelf, and that, in conſequence of its 
union with the body, certain effects are 
produced, Which neither the laws of 
matter, nor of the mental ſyſtem, con- 
ſidered ſeparately, are able to explain. 


X. We may here obſerve, how the 
different natural diſpoſitions of men in- 
fluence their literary character. We ge- 
nerally find men of lively imaginations, 
of keen and warm tempers, moſt diſ- 
poſed to attend to analogies, and the re- 
ſemblances of things, in which fancy 
often deceives them. From theſe they 
are too ready to eſtabliſh general prin- 
ciples, and to be ſo zealouſly attached 
to them, as not to ſee the objections that 
he in their way. If, however, by any 
accident, their belief in the certainty of 

5 De their 


( us }- 
their principles comes to be ſtaggered, 
they inſtantly relinquiſh them, while, 
perhaps, they may be very well founded, 


only embarraſſed with ſome difficulties, 


which a little more patience and temper 
might have conquered. To ſuch people 
the world often owes very uſeful diſco- 
veries, although they are ſeldom rewarded 
according to their merits. They are 
often ruined by projects, ſometimes be- 
cauſe they are too extenſive, and beyond 
their abilities to execute; ſometimes be- 
cauſe they have overlooked ſome ſmall 


circumſtance neceſſary to their ſucceſſ- 
ful execution, which a very dull man, 


afterwards obſerving, robs them both of 
the honour and profit of their inventions. 
In fine, this exuberance of. genius 1s ge- 
nerally attended with an impatience, that 
renders them incapable of a ſteady at- 
tention to obſervation and experiments, 
and a reſtleſſneſs, which prevents their 
bringing any work to a concluſion, and 
makes them deſert it in the middle, 
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or after the moſt difficult part is con- 
quered, in purſuit of ſome new A 


There is a ſpecies of genius very much 
the reverſe of the former, calm, ſedate, 
diſcriminating, that attends very accu- 
rately to the differences of things, ſeem- 
ingly alike ; that watches the excurſions 
of more lively and inventive ſpirits, and 
that too often expoſes their miſtakes to 
an undeſerved ridicule. There are fo 
few men of original genius who think 
for themſelves, and ſtrike out new paths 
in ſcience, that they ſhould meet with 
all poſſible encouragement, particularly 
when they propoſe their opinions with 
modeſty, and a becoming regard to thoſe 
from whom they differ. Men who go 
often out of the common road, muſt 
ſometimes go aſtray; but as they fre- 
quently make important diſcoveries, their 
errors ought to meet with a great deal 
of indulgence, even though for ſome 
time they — be warmly perſiſted in, 


in 
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in conſequence of that enthuſiaſm ſo pe- 
culiar to this kind of genius. The two 
diſpoſitions I have been ſpeaking of, are 
often found united in the ſame perſon in 
different degrees. One may polleſs that 
warm and lively imagination, fo peculi- 
arly fitted for invention, and, at the ſame 
time, a clear, accurate, and collected 
judgment, that can diſtinguiſh with great 
preciſion ; that diſcerns every objection 
to his propoſed plans; and that, accord- 
ing to the real weight of evidence, can 
either reject them altogether, or preſerve 
his mind in a proper degree of ſuſpence. 
This union, where genius and found 
underſtanding are ſo happily blended, 
and which fo ſeldom takes place, con- 
ſtitutes a philoſopher of the birſt claſs 
and dignity. | 


But there is a numerous claſs of men, 
of conſiderable uſe in the learned world, 
who are mere drudges in ſcience, who 
neither diſcern the reſemblances nor dif- 
ferences of things, who have no views 
S 


* 


(i max } 

of principles, or plans of any ſort, nor 
any ideas of method or arrangement. 
Some of theſe are induſtrious and pain- 
ful compilers; ſome attend to obſerva- 
tions and experiments, with great pa- 
tience and aſſiduity, though theſe, under 
their own conduct, are ſo trite, fo vague, 
or ſo inaccurate, that they ſeldom lead to 
any concluſions, or can be ſafely truſted. 
Their labours, however, when under the 
direction of men of genius, may be ren- 
dered highly uſeful. 


XI. In collecting a natural hiſtory, 
which is ſuppoſed to be ſubſervient to the 
uſeful arts, and to be the foundation of 
a uſeful natural philoſophy, it is neceſſary 
to make a proper ſelection of facts, among 
the infinite number with which the vo- 
lume of nature preſents us. Our views 
then ſhould be confined to thoſe, which, 
being compared and properly arranged, 
may lead to general and uſeful princfples. 
The hiſtory, therefore, of any extraor- 
"one production of nature, which has 

| nothing 


E 


nothing ſimilar or analogous to it, is of 
little conſequence but to gratify curio- 
ſity. Let this principle of curioſity, and 
love of the marvellous, is ſo prevalent 
among mankind, that all extraordinary 
events, and luſus naturæ, are what prin- 
cipally attract their regard. If a puppy 
comes into the world with three or four 
heads, we have preſently a very accurate 
anatomical deſcription of the monſter 
recorded in all the literary journals in 


Europe, though it is not a matter of the 


leaſt conſequence to mankind, whether 


the creature had four or forty heads. 


This love of the marvellous is very con- 
ſpicuous in moſt writers of medical ob- 
ſervations. We find them recording ex- 
traordinary caſes, ſuch as have nothing 
ſimilar to them, ſuch as never happened 
before, and, conſequently, ſuch as will 
probably never happen again, with a tire- 
ſome minuteneſs of deſcription; while 
the ſymptoms that diſcriminate ſome 
common diſeaſes from others of a very 
different nature, which reſemble them, 

are 
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are far from being yet aſcertained, al- 
though the lives of thouſands have been 
loft from theſe diſtinctions not being eſta- 
bliſhed. I do not mean here to object to 
the recording extraordinary events in na- 
ture. They furniſh a very innocent amuſe- 
ment, by indulging the natural taſte of 
mankind for the marvellous, and I will 
readily allow, that they ſometimes throw 
light on the laws of nature, in her or- 
dinary courſe of proceeding. Ionly mean 
to cenſure this extravagant attachment to 
prodigies, when it makes us neglect en- 
quiries of more general utility to man- 
Eind. It deſerves ikewife to be remark- 
ed, that all great lovers of the marvellous 
are remarkably credulous, and have ſuch 
heated imaginations, that every prodigy 
ſwells under their deſcription. OY 


There is another kind of facts, which, 
publiſhed to the world by themſelves, 
anfwer no end but to fill up a volume; 
1 mean, facts which are univerſally 
known, and of which every one, who has 

the 


(es 
the uſe of his eyes, may collect as great 
a number as he pleaſes. Medicine is 
oppreſſed with caſes of this kind ; fingle 
caſes that have no uſeful point in view, 
that neither tend to diſtinguiſh the diſ- 
eaſe more exactly from others which it 
_ reſembles, nor to illuſtrate its remote or 
proximate cauſes, nor eſtabliſh its prog- 
noſtic ſymptoms, nor to point out any 
better method of treating it than the 
common one, nor to aſcertain the effects 
of any remedy. 


The preſent faſhionable taſte for” na- 
tural hiſtory, regards it more as an ob- 
ject of curioſity, than as the baſis of a 


{found philoſophy, ſubſervient to me- 


dicine, agriculture, and the other uſeful 
arts. Every natural production is not 
only accurately deſcribed, but painted 
with the utmoſt elegance. We have 
now a ſuperb folio, which contains no- 
thing but the natural hiſtory of a frog, 
in which that animal is beautifully 
painted, in a great variety of attitudes. 
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We have many folios executed in the 
ſame magnificent manner, which con- 
tain the natural hiſtory of the Danube, 


and of every thing which is found upon 


its banks. In this unmeaning taſte of 
accumulating natural hiſtory, it is evi- 
dent that books may be multiplied be- 
yond number, without bringing any ac- 
ceſſion of uſeful knowledge; that the 
expence of procuring them muſt exceed 
what any private fortune can afford; and 
that they can only be admitted into public 
libraries, where they may be exhibited 
like any other ſhewy piece of furniture. 


| XII. The advancement of the ſciences 
has been much retarded, in conſequence 
of the following cauſes. | 


I. Inattention to their ultimate end. 


One of the chief cauſes that has ob- 
ſtructed the advancement of the ſciences, 
has been an inattention to the principal 
end which ſhould be kept in view in their 
cultivation: the end I mean 1s public 

| | utility, 


( 127) 
utility, or what contributes to the con- 
venience and happineſs of life. Inſtead 
of attending to this, moſt men have no 
other object in the purſuit of knowledge, 
but to gratify a tranſient curioſity, or to 
give a variety to their amuſements, or to 
ſerve the purpoſe of vanity and oſtenta- 
tion, or to gain a ſubſiſtence in the pro- 
feſhon they live by. Perhaps there ne- 
ver was a ſcience that has ſuffered fo 
much as medicine, by the neglect of its 
ultimate end and purpoſe, which, as I 
before obſerved, was to preſerve health, 


to prolong life, and to cure diſeaſes. It 


has, indeed, made the {loweſt progreſs of 


any of the uſeful and practical arts; not, 


ſurely, from any deficiency of genius in 
phyſicians, but rather from exuberance, 
or miſapplication of genius; nor yet 


from want of erudition, for no profeſ- 


ſion can boaſt of more men eminent 
for every branch of uſeful and polite 
literature, than phyſic. They have not 
only cultivated, with the greateſt ſucceſs, 
every ſcience intimately connected with 
their own profeſſion ; ſuch as anatomy, 

: botany, 
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botany, chemiſtry, and the various 


branches of natural hiſtory, but have 
often diſtinguiſhed themſelves as poets, 


mathematicians, and philoſophers. Yet 


how few phyſicians can we name, who, 
either by their genius or induſtry, have 
advanced the practical part of their own 
profeſſion ; how many, on the contrary, 
could we name, who have corrupted it, 
by the ſportings of their own imagina- 
tions, dignified with the name of philo- 
ſophy; and even checked the ſlow im- 


provement, which time muſt naturally 


bring to every art founded on obſerva- 
tion and experience. The reaſons why 
medicine has made ſuch flow progreſs, in 
compariſon of the other practical arts, 
may be partly referred to the difficulty 
and intricacy of the art itſelf, and partly 
to ſome peculiar diſadvantages which the 


profeſſion lies under, which I ſhall af- 


terwards endeavour to explain. 


45 There is a certain metaphyſical 
ſubtlety, which is not only uſeleſs in our 
enquiries 
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enquiries into nature, but does real miſ= 
_ chief, by giving ingenuity and induſtry 

a wrong direction. This involved all 
ſcience, for many ages, in darkneſs and 


endleſs controverſies, It was carried to 


the greateſt length by the ſchoolmen, 
many of whom having great acuteneſs, 
abundance of leiſure, from their retired 
monaſtic life, little acquaintance with the 
| beft authors, and ftill leſs with the works 
of nature, ſpun out of a ſmall quantity 
of matter, 'thoſe cobwebs of learning, 
admirable, indeed, for the fineneſs of 

the thread, but of no ſubſtance or utility. 
As their writings conſiſted of nominal 
btleties, and a play of words; as they 
occaſioned perpetual wranplings, and led 
to no uſeful conſequences, the wifer part 
of mankmd became quite weary of them, 
and now the old ſchool-philoſophy has 
fallen into univerſal contempt. ' This 
philoſophy corrupted no ſcience more 
than medicine, From the days of Galen, 
till towards the end of the laſt century, 
al the inſtitutions of phyſic were not 
| only 
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only filled with the chimerical doctrine 
of elements and temperaments, but with 
ſuch queſtions as theſe, whether the pro- 
curing of health be the defign or end of 
medicine; whether diſeaſe is a quality or 
relation; and innumerable trifles of a 
like kind. They are generally diſputes 
about words ; and whenever the terms 
are defined, the controverſy is at an end. 
It is a melancholy thing, to reflect on 
the induſtry, erudition, and genius, ſo 
copiouſly diſplayed in the writings of 
the old phyſicians, and ſo ſuperior to 
what is generally met with; among thoſe 
of the preſent age: at the ſame time, 
to find them waſted in ſuch diſputes ag 
_ diſgrace the human underſtanding, and 
employed in corrupting and embarraſſing 
amurk⸗ that requires to bring it to per- 
fection, rather attentive and ſagacious 
obſervation, and a clear and ſolid judg- 
ment, than * metaphyſical acuteneſs. 


| A uſcleſs ſubtlety may be diſplayed in 
two ways, either in the proſecution of 
enquiries 


0 
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enquiries of no importance, but difficult 
inveſtigation, or by treating important 
ſubjects in a way that leads only to fruit- 
leſs ſpeculation and controverſy. We 
have examples of the firſt in the old 
ſchool-logic, and in moſt metaphyſical diſ- 


quiſitions, ancient or modern. Iacknow- 
ledge the uſefulneſs of theſe diſquiſitions, 


conſidered as an exerciſe for young minds. | 


They may ſharpen the invention, ſtrength- 
en and improve the reaſoning faculty, 
and communicate a power of fixt atten- 
tion and nice diſcrimination ; but when 
long dwelt upon, they withdraw the at- 
tention from the ſtudy of nature and 
the practical arts, and beget a habit of 


_ wrangling upon every ſub} ect, extremely 
diſagreeable in converſation; becauſe it 


rather tends to confound than convince, 
and ſeems a contention rather for victory 
than truth. The habitual practice of 


balancing things, with a minute exact- 


neſs and finical preciſion, is unfavour- 


able to the enlaxged views of genius, the 


advancement of the ſciences, : and the 
| K 2 ſucceſsful 


* 


( 18 } 

ſucceſsful management of buſineſs in pri- 
vate life. Theſe require only an atten- 
tion to probabilities, to leading prin- 
ciples, and the great outlines of ob- 
jets, a quick diſcernment where the 
greateſt probability of ſucceſs lies, and 
habits of acting, in conſequence of this, 
with my and vigour. 


Tanportant ſubjects of enquiry are 
treated in a manner that leads only to 
fruitleſs ſpeculation and controverſy, when 
we waſte our labour in a minute diſcuſſion 
of what are ſuppoſed neceſſary prelimi- 
naries, and points eſſentially connected 
with them, though, in reality, they have 
no connection at all, or a very remote 
one. It is the ſame uſeleſs labour, when 
we plunge at once too deeply into our 
ſubject, and attempt the inveſtigation of 
cauſes, either beyond our reach, or ſuch 
as, if known, could lead us to no uſeful 
conſequences. Thus philoſophers, be- 
fore Sir Iſaac Newton's time, were often 
attempting to explain the cauſe of gra- 

vity. 
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vity. That great man contented him- 
ſelf with inveſtigating the laws according 
to which it acts, and only propoſes a ſuſ- 
picion of its cauſe in the modẽſt form 
of a query. The laws according to 
which gravity, magnetiſm, and electri- 
city act, are a proper ſubject of enquiry; 
becauſe they are within our reach, and 
becauſe the knowledge of them leads 
directly to the moſt uſeful conſequences: 
But their cauſes will probably ever eſcape 
our deepeſt reſearches, nor, perhaps, could 
the diſcovery be of the leaſt utility. The 
| laws of union between the ſoul and body 
is one of the moſt important enquiries 
in medicine; but the enquiry into the 
nature of this union, is equally obſcure 
and unneceffary. 


3. There is another ſpecies of uſeleſs 
ſubtlety, which conſiſts in an extremely 
ſcrupulous exactneſs, in regard to ar- 
rangement and method. Theſe ſhould, 
without doubt, be particularly attended 
to in treating of any ſubject, but are pe- 

K 3 culiarly 
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culiarly neceſſary in all the | departments 
of natural hiſtory. The proper diſtri- 


- bution of plants, and other natural pro- 


ductions, into their ſeveral orders, genera, 
and ſpecies, is a great aſſiſtance to the 
memory, and leads to important general 
obſervations, in relation to their virtues. 
But a compleat claſſification is, a matter 
of the greateſt difficulty, and can never 


be attained, without an exact knowledge 
of all the particulars propoſed to be 


claſſed. It may be attempted upon dif- 
ferent principles, as is the caſe with the 
various ſyſtems of botany, and though 
one of them may, upon the whole, be 
more perfe& than the reſt, yet each of 
them may have its own peculiar advan- 
tages. In the ſame manner, diſeaſes may 
be claſſed according to their ſymptoms, 
their remote or proximate cauſes; and in 
various other ways, all of them very 
imperfect, but each having its own ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages. Neither is 
it poſſible for human ingenuity to re- 
move this e till ſuch time as 


My the 


Ens) 


the knowledge of particular diſeaſes, and 


the ſcience of medicine, is rendered per- 
fect. It is evident, therefore, that this 
ſubject of arrangement preſents an ample 
field for endleſs diſputes, where much in- 
genuity may be diſplayed; though, in 
fact, it is only in a ſpecious kind of 
trifling. In this manner the attention is 
diverted from the ſtudy of diſeaſes, and 
the moſt ſucceſsful methods of treating 


them, to a fruitleſs ſpeculation about the 


order in which they ſhould be treated. 
I only call them fruitleſs, ſo far as they 
waſte too much of that time and atten- 
tion which might be more uſefully em- 
ployed. If we carry our | ſtudies in 
natural hiſtory no farther than to a juſt 


arrangement, what we have learned is of 
no more conſequence, than the know- 


ledge of a Greek grammar, and of all 
the words in a Greek dictionary, would 
be. to one who was never to look into a 
Greek writer. I ſpeak of natural hiſtory 
with real regret, becauſe J ſee its prin- 
eipal purpoſe too much neglected. I ſee 
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it ſtudied rather as x matter of curioſity, 


or as furniſhing ſubjects of ingenious 
ſpeculation, than as ſubſervient to real 
utility. It is of little importance to ſettle 
the genus and ſpecies of plants, in com- 
pariſon of aſcertaining their uſes; yet 
the one ſubject has been attended to very 
cloſely, the other has been worſe than 
neglected, it has been corrupted by a 
multitude of falſe facts, eſpeeially in 
what relates to medicine. Much pains 
have been taken to place thoſe worms that 
infeſt the human body in' their proper 
ranks, and to examine their anatomical 
ſtructure with the utmoſt accuracy; but 
little proportionable care has been taken 
to fix the certain ſymptoms of their exiſt- 
ence in the human body, the effects they 


produce there, and the moſt effectual 


method of deſtroying them. | J cannot, 
however, omit, on this occaſion, doing 
juſtice to the merits of that great man, 
Dr. Linnæus, who has diſplayed ſo ori- 
ginal a genius, in reducing all the ſub- 
IF4s © of natural ne into the moſt per- 


fect 


6 
fect and beautiful ſyſtem. Dr. Linnæus 
did not ſtop here; he has ſhewn the moſt 
enlarged ſpirit of obſervation, in applying 
natural hiſtory to the uſeful purpoſes of 
life, particularly e WIA and medi- 
cine. 


4. The Annees of the Akin has 

been much retarded by a weak credulity 
in thoſe who have cultivated them. This 
_credulity diſcovers itfelf, in regard to 
particular facts, in a fond belief in the 


powers of certain deluſive arts, in a 


bigotted attachment to ſome great names 
in the learned world, or in a ſuperſtitious 
veneration for antiquit . 


(a) An eaſineſs of belief, in regard to 
particular facts, by admitting them upon 
weak authority, has corrupted every 
branch of natural knowledge, but none 
of them ſo much as medicine. Facts de- 
pending upon the animal oeconomy, muſt 
be difficult to aſcertain; becauſe they are 


ſubjected to all the varieties, which they 
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are expoſed to from a thouſand natheleſs 
cauſes. A heated imagination, therefore, 
may eaſily fancy or magnify them, and 

fraud may eaſily forge or counterfeit 
them, when, at the ſame time, it is very 
difficult to detect the error. Hence our 
accounts of the effects of remedies ſtill 
remain full of uncertainties and falſe- 
hoods; while many other branches of 
natural hiſtory, particularly chemiſtry, 
have of late been exceedingly well cleared 
of falſe facts. Medicine ſuffers much 
more from this cauſe than from fanciful 
theories. The weakneſs. of a theory is 
eaſily detected. The clear underſtanding 
of one man is ſufficient to do this. But 
there is frequently required the united 
labours of many to make- a ſeparation 
between facts that are fully and candidly 
repreſented, and ſych as are falſe or ex- 
aggerated ; nor can it be done till ſuch 
time as an opportunity offers of repeat- 
ing the obſervation or experiment, per- 
haps at the riſque of a patient's life. I do 
not mean to infinuate here, that no facts 
ſhould 


<1 ao )- 


ſhould be admitted into 1 hiſtory, 
or medicine, but ſuch as are thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed. I mean only to ſhew the 
impropriety of jumbling uncertain re- 
ports. and undoubted - truths, without 
making a proper diſtinction between 
them. Whatever i is aſſerted to be a faQ, 
let it appear ever ſo extraordinary, and 
though the authority for it be but ſlen- 
der, yet it deſerves to be recorded, untill 
an opportunity offers of aſcertaining its 
truth; as nothing ſhews greater igno- 
rance of nature, or more contemptible 
ſelf-ſufficiency, than the rejection of 
facts, merely becauſe we cannot account 
for them. 


{b) A. fond belief in the powers-of 
certain deluſive arts, particularly aſtro- 
ogy, natural magic, and alchemy, has 
greatly retarded the progreſs of know- 
ledge, by engroſſing the attention of many 
of the fineſt geniuſes which the world has 

ever produced, and by introducing, into 
medicine eſpecially, .a multitude of falſe 
:... Fog facts, 
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facts, tolirided on the grofleſt ſuperflition 
and deluſion. Theſe arts, which pro- 
miſed to be of infinite uſe in life, laid 
ſuch faſt hold of the imagination, that 
tio power of reaſon was able to free men 
from their enchantment. At the fame 
fines they have accidentally given riſe 
important diſcoveries, and would fur- 
nith ſome excellent materials for a natural 


| kiſtoty of the human! ann | 


2 (0 A''bigoteed dirgetinitt th certain 
FEreat names in the learned world, Has 
done remarkable miſchief to ſcience. The 
kiftory of philoſophy exhibits to us, 
from time to time, ſome man of diſtin- 
guiſhed ingenuity, who has erected a 
fyſtem. This ſyſtem has been univer- 
ſally adopted for a few years. Learned 
men Have commented upon it ; ſome 
have explained it with the moſt in 
ſupportable diffuſiveneſs; others have 
abridged it. In the mean time, none of 
thoſe authors roſe higher than their 
ſource; few' of them ſo high. In the 

ſucceſſion 
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ſucceſſion of a few years -agother, ori- 
ginal genius has ſtarted up, expoſed the 


weakneſs of his predeceſſor's ſyſtem, 


and. erected another in its ſtead; This, 
after having the like honours paid to it 


by commentators, has ſunk, in its. turn, 


into contempt and oblivion. This has 
been the fate of medicine, from the days 
of Hippocrates down to the preſent time, 
when there appears to be a general diſ- 
polition ariſing to throw off the ſhackles 
of authority, to appeal to nature in mat- 
ters of fact, and to aſſert the right of 
private judgment in matters of opinion 
and reaſoning. I do not mean to inſinu- 
ate the poſſibility of every individual's 
thinking for himſelf in matters of ſcience. 
Nature never intended the bulk of man- 
kind either to think or act for themſelves. 
I only mean to regret, that men, bleſſed 
with ſuperior talents, ſhould: erouch to 
an authority they ought to have con- 
trouled, and ſhould tamely yield their 


aſſent to doctrines, which a little exerciſe 
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of their own judgments would have 


- ſhewn to "oY ridiculous. 


o 
7 


(0 Another obſtacle to the improve- 
ment of ſcience, ſimilar to' the former, 
has been a blind and ſuperſtitious vene- 
ration for antiquity. It is inconceivable 
to thoſe who are only acquainted with 
the preſent ſtate of 'the learned world, 
and with the free ſpirit of enquiry in 
matters of ſcience that now prevails, to 
what an abſurd height this attachment 


to antiquity was formerly carried; how 
much it has cramped the efforts of ge- 
nius, and retarded the progreſs of know- 
ledge. Upon the revival of learning, 
all the ingenious men in Europe were 
employed in recovering, tranſlating, and 
commenting on the remains of antiquity, 


which had eſcaped the ravages of time 
and barbariſm, and lain for many cen- 


turies buried in the cells of monks. The 
world is infinitely obliged to the. labours 


of theſe reltorers of learning, which 
— 


(4s ) 
quickly diſpelled that darkneſs and igno- 
rance, which for above twelve centuries 
had overſpread all Europe. The imme- 
diate effects produced by the recovery of 
the antient writers, ſhewed very clearly 
in what their principal excellency con- 
ſiſted. All the fine arts, painting, ſculp- 
ture, architecture, roſe very ſpeedily to 
an amazing degree of perfection. Purity 
of language, and an elegant ſimplicity 
of compoſition, eſpecially in poetry and 
hiſtory, were particularly ſtudied; but 
natural hiſtory and natural philoſophy 
remained miſerably neglected. The rea- 
ſon was plainly this; in all works of taſte 
and imagination, in poetry, in eloquence, 
in ſimplicity, correctneſs, and elegance of 
eompoſition, the ancients poſſeſſed an 
excellence hitherto unrivalled. In ab- 
ſtract mathematics, likewiſe, they will 
ever remain as ſtandards of that clearneſs 
and preciſion, which ſhould be the pecu- 
| Har characteriſtics of mathematical rea- 
ſoning. But in natural hiſtory, and in 
natural * they were not equally 
ſucceſsful. 
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ſucceſsful. This was owing, partly too 


their not having beſtowed much attention 
on thoſe ſubjects, and partly to thoſe 

ſciences depending for their advancement, 
not ſo much on the genius of one man, 
as on the accumulated labours'of many. 


Thus a Homer, an Apelles, a Praxitiles, 


or Demoſthenes, may have carried poetry, 
painting, ſculpture; or eloquence, as high, 
or higher, than any who have ſucceeded 
them; becauſe when theſe men died, 
their arts, in a great meaſure, died with 
them. But, in natural hiſtory and natural 


- philoſophy, the cafe is widely different; 


becauſe every man, who applies to any 


branch of theſe ſciences, may avail him- 


ſelf of the labours and improvements of 
his predeceſſors. As theſe ſciences, then, 
at the revival of learning, were in a very 
low ſtate; and as little light Was thrown 
on them by the writings of the ancients, 
they continued to lie in a great meaſure 
neglected, till towards the middle of the 


laſt century; moſt men of learning and 
. before that time, de voting all 


their 


Ta} 
their attention to theological ſtudies, the 
fine arts, and the different branches of 
polite literature. 


The ſame warm admiration of anti- 
quity which prevailed on other ſubjects 
at the reſtoration of learning, attached 
phyſicians to the ancient writers in their 
own profeſſion. It had been happy for 
mankind if, inſtead of a blind and ſtupid 
admiration of Hippocrates, juſtly ſtiled 
the father and founder of medicine, they 

had imbibed ſome ſhare of his enlarged 
| ſpirit for obſervation. Hippocrates will 
always be held in the higheſt eſteem, for 


his accurate and faithful deſcription of 


diſeaſes, for his candour, his good ſenſe, 
and the ſimple elegance of his ſtile. But 
inſtead of proſecuting his plan, and build- 
ing on the foundation he had laid, his 
ſucceſſors employed their time in tranſ- 


cribing and commenting on his works. 


Galen began with writing moſt volumi- 
nous commentaries on what he reckoned 
the genuine productions of Hippocrates, 
in which he endeavours to reconcile all 

x Ke 57 his 
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his real and ſeeming contradictions, and 
to prove the truth of his-obſervations by 
a variety of arguments, netdrawn from 
his own extenſive experience, but from 


the Ariſtotelian philoſophy; ſome ' of 


"them, indeed, ſubtle and ingenious, but 


for the moſt part trifling and ſophiſtical. 
This manner of writing commentarits 
on a book conſiſting of obſervations, is 
extremely abſurd. The firſt and capital 
enquiry here ought to be inte the truth 
of the facts. Till theſe are eſtabliſhed 
by correſponding obſervatibas, it is a 


uſeleſs waſte of time and labour, to at- 
_ tempt an explanation of the cauſes of 
them. Hippocrates has left us a number 


of excellent obſervations; fome that are 
found to be true only in certain caſes, and 
under certain limitations; ſome that are 


falſe and ridiculous; and a great number 
that ſeem curious and important, which 


not one of his numerous commentators 
has taken the trouble to enquire, whe- 
ther they were true or falſe, Every one 
of them has, after the example of Galen, 


attempted to prove the truth of his ob- 


{ervations, 


(1497) 
ſervations, not by ſimilar obſervations of 
their own, but by hypothetical reaſon- 
ing, drawn from the prevailing philoſo- 
phy of the particular times they lived in. 
Thus the noble foundation of obſerva- 


tions begun hy Hippocrates, and the ex- 


ample he has ſet of faithful and accurate 
deſcription, have, in a great meaſure, 
been neglected, while phyſicians, in all 


ages, have been ſolicited to ſhelter all. 
their theories of the moſt oppoſite kinds, 


all their ſenſe and al! their nonſenſe, un- 
der his authority, which the brevity and 
obſcurity of many paſſages of his writ- 
ings rendered a very eaſy matter. Not 
only his obſervations, but his opinions, 
(of which indeed he was very ſparing,) 
were adduced, till very lately, to quaſh 
the authority of facts, which appealed 
for their truth to the experience of every 
man of candour and common ſenſe; ſo 
that a phyſician, in writing his own ob- 
ſervations, found himſelf under a fort of 
neceſſity to ſhew that they agreed with 
thoſe of Hippocrates, at leaſt that they 
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did not contradi& them. © The obvious 
effect of this was, that the truth of na- 
ture was often warped and perverted, in 
order to make it appear correſpondent to 
the ſentiments of Hippocrates, or the 
more worthleſs authority of Galen. This 
introduced a corruption into the very 
ſource and ſpring of all ſolid knowledge 
in medicine; and, at the ſame time, en- 
couraged a pompous and uſeleſs diſplay 
of learning in writing on medical ſub- 
jects, that waſted the time and tired the 
patience of every reader, who wanted to 
. know what nature ſaid, not what Hip- 
pocrates and Galen thonght, in medi- 
cine. Neither 1s this pedantry yet ex- 
tinct in Europe; there being few medi- 
cal books wrote in ſome parts of it, but 
what are ſtuffed with numerous quota- 
tions from the antients, containing ſome 
very trite obſervations, . which anſwer 
no other purpoſe, but to make a parade 
of the author's erudi tion, and to ſwell 
the volume, 33 1. 


5. Ano- 


5. Another obſtruction to the progreſs. 
of ſcience, the very reverſe of the for- 
mer, has been a fond attachment to no- 


velty. This proceeds, partly, from a na- 
tural principle in the human mind, which. 


is gratified, in a certain degree, W 
ä — is new, independent of any 


other conſideration, partly from an an- 
xiety to diſeover truth upon an intereſt- 
ing ſubject, which makes us often graſp 
a ſhadow for the ſubſtance, and partly from 
a diſpoſition to believe whatever we ear- 
neſtly wiſh to be true. The uncertainty of 
the methods of cure, in many diſeaſes, 
makes patients, and ſometimes phyſicians, 
very eagerly adopt any new method, that 
promiſes a more effectual and ſpeedy cure. 
This is the cauſe of that univerſal pro- 

penſity to give credit to the extravagant 
and exaggerated accounts of the effects 
of noſtrums and quack medicines. Theſe 
are recommended to a patient, with an 


aſſurance of infallibility, which no phy- 


ſician, who has regard to either honour 


or prudence, can in any caſe venture to 


+; L 3 give. 
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give. From the ſame cauſe we eve ſeen, 
in our 6wn times, many remedies loaded 
with encomiums, to Which they had no 
title, becoming . faſhionable, for ſome 
years, in almoft every diſorder, and then 
finking into neglect, ſuch as cold water, 
crude mercury, thubarb, ſoap, tar-water, 
lime-water, ſea-water, Dr. Watd's me- 
dieines, and now many of the claſs of 
| pdifons. During the reign of theſe me- 
deines, the public was amuſed with 4 
belief that they were infallible, in the 
cure of almoſt all thronic diſorders; 
and When tithe Yiſtbvered the folly of 
this expeQation, they were, with equal 
folly, laid, in a great meaſure, aſſde; as 
if a medicine could not be uſeful in the 
cure of ſome diſeaſes, becauſe it was not 
infallible in the cure of al. This attach 
ment, however, to dovelty, is not fach 
a bar to improvement, as a ſuperſtitious 
veneration for antiquity. The former, 
from time to time, is bringing new ac- 
tions to knowledge; the latter keeps 
the active powers * the mind ſuſpended 
in 


( wr ) 

in a ſtupid admiration. of what, perbaps, 
was of ſome value in the infancy of ſci- 
ence, but what is now known to every 


ſmatterer in learning. A phyſician of 
ſagacity and coolneſs may, derive great 


advantages to his att, by theſe temporary 


intoxications of the public, in regard to 


particular remedies, which he ſees; but 


cannot prevent; as they give him an op- 
portunity of aſcertaining the real effects 
of ſome medicines, by allowing him to 
exhibit them in larger doſes, and during 
a greater length of time, than patients 
would otherwiſe be perſuaded to make 


trial of. The paſſion for novelty is par- 


ticularly excuſable in medicine; becauſe 
it is. natural for us to be pleaſed with 
what ſeems, not only to bring an acceſ- 
ſion to. our ſtock of knowledge, but to 
communicate an important and uſeful diſ- 
covery. But the diſcovery of our mi- 
ſake is not an equally natural ſource of 


pleaſure ; becauſe this makes no poſitive 
. to our knowledge, but, on the 
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n a us of what we © thought 
we had once 3 


6. The haſty reduction of any ſcience 
into a ſyſtem, apparently full and perfect 
in all its parts, while, in reality, theſe 
parts. are ill filled up and erroneous, is an 
effectual bar to its farther improvement, 
The intention of theſe ſyſtems is to place 
a ſcience in ſuch a light as may procure 


it moſt credit. It is, therefore, delivered 
in a pompous and magiſterial manner; ſo 


as to gain belief without examination; 


and hence a ſcience deſcends in the per- 
ſons of maſter and ſcholar, not of inven- 


tor and improver, Men are generally 


attached to ſyſtems, becauſe they free 
them from the impatience of doubting, 
and promiſe them fixed and certain prin- 
ciples, on which their minds may ſecurely 
reſt; and teachers find it contributes both 
to their intereſt and reputation, to reduce 
the ſciences into ſyſtems, as ſeemingly 


compleat as 3 | A man who ap- 


pear 


13 


1 


pears perfectly well acquainted with the 
principles of a ſcience, and who ſeems to 


entertain no doubt of their ſoundneſs, ' 


makes a more ſhewy appearance, than 


one who doubts them, and owns fairly . 


he does ſo. The bulk of mankind are 
not judges of the merit of men of ſci- 
cience, and are ready enough to allow 
them that conſequence, which they take 
to themſelves, if vanity does not make 


them greatly overſhoot their mark. 1 


have before endeavoured to ſhew the pro- 
priety of proſecuting enquiries into na- 
ture upon a regular and methodical plan; 


in teaching a ſcience, it is equally necel- 


ſary to proceed upon a particular plan of 
arrangement, But till ſuch time as all 
the facts, and all the principles, in- 
_ cluded in a ſcience are perfectly eſta- 
bpliſhed, it is impoſſible to reduce it into 


the form of a compleat ſyſtem; and there 


are many circumſtances relating to ar- 
rangement, which, in the mean time, 


muſt remain undetermined. It is, there - 


fore, ſometimes better to uſe the looſe 
aphoriſtical 
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( 154 ) 
aphoriftical manner, than tq attempt an 
order, where there are no certain prin. 
eiples to lead to it. It has been the fate 
of medicine to ſuffer, in a very particular 
manner, from this unfortunate diſeaſe of 
fyſtem-making. It has fallen, at diffe- 
rent times, into the hands of Galeniſts, 
Chemiſts, Carteſians, Mathematicians, 
Stahlians, and ſome other ſects com- 
pounded of theſe; each of whom have 
moulded the whole ſcience of medicine 
into a ſyſtem, ſeemingly compleat in all 
its parts. It has been tinctured with 
myſtical divinity, aftrology, and all the 


ſubtleties of ſchool philoſophy, according 


to the different attachments of phy fici- 


ans to thoſe ſtudies. But, notwithftand- 


ing the load of learned rubbiſh with 
which it has been incumbered by ſyſtems, 
a. phyſician of a comprehenſive genius 


and ſolid judgment, will be able to draw 


from them very uſeful. information, al- 
though, in the view of compleat ſyſtems, 


he heartily deſpiſes them all. 


85 | 4, 'Fhe 
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J. The laſt impediment. I ſhall men- 
tien to the progreſs of ſciende in gene- 
ral, has been too great attention to purity 
and elegance of language, on che one 
hand; and, on the other, an affected 
obſcurity and intricacy of ſtyle, In works 
of taſte; and addreſſes to the paſſions, a 
language highly ornamented may be very 
proper; elegance, ſublimity, pathos, are 
there in their proper place. But the 

language in which ſeience is to be com- 
municated, ſhould be ſimple, perſpicuous, 
and perfectly diveſted of all flowery and 
artificial ornaments. Original writers, 
who have new 1deas to communicate, are 
often obliged to uſe new words and 
phraſes, in order to corivey their mean- 
ing more diſtinctly and forcibly; Which 
farely they, and they only, have a right 

to do, provided they clearly define them. 
An affected obſcurity and intricacy of 

ſtyle is now, in a great meaſure, baniſhetl 
the learned world. The uſe of technical 
terms, where others equally clear and 
rxpreflive can be found, is regarded as 


pedantry, 


{a3 


pedantry, « or a cloak to conceal i gnorance. 
This cenſure may ſometimes be carried 
too far, but in general it is well founded. 
That learned Jargon, which ſo long diſ- | 
graced philoſophy, was introduced for 
the illiberal purpoſes of vanity, or the 
ſtill more unworthy purpaſe of ſhutting 
up the. avenues of ſcience, from all who 
did not live by it as a trade. But jt evi- 
dently hinders the advancement of ſci- 
ence, when men attend more to words 
than things, whether it be in an affected 
and pedantic diſplay of learning, or in a 
ſerupulous regard to purity of ava 
or ne of n 8 en 0% 


VIII Let me take this. oppormnity 
af recommending to your peruſal the 
writings of Lord Bacon, who poſſeſſed, 
perhaps, a more enlarged and piercing 
genius, than any man who ever exiſted. 
He has explained the proper method of 
acquiring knowledge, and promoting 
ſcience, with incomparable judgment and 
Kuran, He has likewiſe left us 
| ſome 
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ſome beautiful ſpecimens of true philo- 
ſophical induction, particularly in his 
Hiſtory of the Winds. This, and ſome 
other of his eſſays i in natural hiſtory, are 


to be conſidered in no other light, than 


as ſpecimens of his method of carrying 
on enquiries into nature. The facts they 
contain are not to be depended on: he 
was obliged to take fuch as were gene- 
rally believed, which, whether true or 
falſe, equally ſerved the purpoſe of illuſ- 
trating his method. He uſes a language 
peculiar to himſelf: it is, beyond any 
other, the language fitted for ſcience and 
philoſophy, copious, clear, manly, and 
admirably expreſſive; but, unfortunately, 
incompatible with the affected delicacy 
of modern Eaglith, which has become 
more feeble, in proportion as it has be- 
come more ſmooth and Poliſhed. | 


XIV. I have thus endeavoured to ex- 
plain ſome of the principal cauſes that 
have obſtructed the progreſs of ſcience in 
general; and, where it was neceſſary, 
C 0g have 
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( 159 ) 
have applied my obſervations particularly 
to phyſie. I thought. it neeeſſary to ex- 
plain to you my general ſentiments, in 
relation to the improvement of know- 
edge ;' becauſe it gives me an opportu- 
nity of communicating my leading prin · 
eiplez in the ſcience of medicine. But 
before I conclude the ſubject, a regard to 
truth and candour obliges me to take 
notice of ſome peculiar diſadvantages 
under which medieins labours, and which 
in-pertigular have retarded its progreſs, 
This do not with any diſpoſition to find 
fault, nor from a defire to expoſe the 
weakneſs of à profeſſion, the honour of 
which my inclination, and many ties, 
lead me to ſupport ; but purely with a 
view to put you on your guard againſt 
certain errors and ineonveniencies, which 
otherwiſe you might be expoſed to. 


'The particular diſadvantages. under 
which medicine has laboured, have ariſen 
from the manner in which it has been 

_— taught, and from its having been 

confined 


(am } 


oonbobd to a ſet of men who lived by i it 
as a n | 


1. In the firſt VOY the 1 me- 
thod of conducting education, in univer- 
fities where medicine is taught, does not 
ſcem ſo well calculated to advance ſcience, 
as to diffuſe it; not ſo well fitted to pro- 
mote — arts, as to communicate 
general principles. Thoſe who teach the 
_— often lay various nets for the 

uaderſtandings of their ſtudents. Some 
times with the laudible view of engaging 
and fixing their attention; ſometimes 
with a deſire to ſtamp a dignity on their 


own characters, by pretenſions to diſco». 


veries, by the triumph of confutation, 
the oſtentation of learning, or the maſk 
of obſcurity, For the convemency of 
teaching medicine, it has been uſual, in 
maſt univerſities, to lay down general 
doctrines and principles, relating to en- 
tire claſſes of diſeaſes and remedies, and 
to mention particular facts, ſo far only 
as they * to illuſtrate theſe prin- 


ciples, 


TW! 

ciples, or as they are clearly deducible 
from them. But the natural and genuine 
method of advancing a ſcience is the re- 
' verfe of the former, where we proceed 
from particular facts to eſtabliſh general 
principles. Though, on a ſuperficial 
view, it does not ſeem a matter of great 
conſequence, in what particular way. the 
knowledge of medicine is acquired ; yet 
it will appear, on a nearer view, to have 
often an important influence on a phy- 
fician's future character and ſtudies. Me- 
dicine, as uſually taught in colleges, in- 
ſtead of being repreſented as an art, im- 
perfect in its moſt material parts; inſtead 
of having its deficiencies pointed out, 
with a view to their being ſupplied, is 
digeſted into a regular and perfect ſyſtem. 
In this view it is beheld by the young 
ſtudent, who embraces theories, with the 
fame facility and unſuſpecting confidence 
as he would do facts; he thinks he un- 
derſtands the cauſes of all diſeaſes, and 
the manner of operation of all remedies; 
his mind is at eaſe; in having always ſure 
os dates a | 8 and 
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and fixt principles to reſt on. In the 
mean time, the art has little chance to 
acquire any improvement from him, as 
he ſcarcely ſuppoſes it ſtands in need of 
any. When a patient dies, he is quite 
ſatisfied every thing was done for him. 
that art could do. It is difficult and pain- 
ful for men to give up favourite opini- 
ons, the children of their youth; to 
ſink from a ſtate of ſecurity and confi- 
dence, into one of ſuſpence and ſcepti- 
ciſm. Accordingly, few phyſicians change 
either the principles or practice they 
firſt ſet out with. We have ſome ſtrik- 

ing examples of men of genius in phy- 
| tic, writing ſyſtems of practice, early in 
life, who have arrived at a very old age, 
greatly admired for their capacity, and 
poſſeſſed of the moſt extenſive practice; 
and. though in the courſe of their lives, 
their ſyſtems had gone through many 
editions, yet there has been no material 
alteration of the laſt from the firſt : which 
affords a ſtrong proof of the faithful at- 
tachment they retained to their firſt ideas 
1 M and 
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and principles. Vet any perſon unac- 


quainted with the hiſtory of phyſic, would 
naturally ſuppoſe that a phyſician, of 


accurate obſervation and extenſive prac- 


tice, ſhould, in the courſe of a long life, 
have made ſuch an addition to his ſtock 
of knowledge, as muſt neceflarily have 


rendered his laſt performances of infi- 


nitely more value than his firſt ; as muſt 


have confirmed him in ſome opinions, 


of which he was formerly doubtful; but 
diſcovered to him the folly or uncertainty 
of many more, whoſe truth, in his 
younger days, he had thought perfealy 


_ eſtabliſhed. If we now enquire into the 


effects produced on the mind, by acquir- 
ing knowledge; in the flow method of 
induction, from obſervations and experi- 
ments, we ſhall find them very different. 
The mind here gains a habit of cloſe at- 
tention to facts, having nothing elſe to 
truſt to; ſlow in forming principles from 
theſe facts, and diffident of them when 
formed, inſtead of being aſſuming and 
dogmatical, becomes modeſt and ſceptical. 

A phy- 


. 

A phyſician, whoſe knowledge has been 
formed in this manner, never loſes a pa- 
tient, but he ſecretly laments his own 
ignorance of the proper means of hav- 
ing ſaved him, which he is always more 
ready to blame, than the incurableneſs 
of the diſeaſe itſelf. There are many 
diſeaſes, which no phyſician yet has been 
able to cure; but it does not follow from 
this, that all theſe diſeaſes are abſolutely 


incurable. There are ſo very few diſeaſes 


that can be pronounced, in their own na- 


ture, incurable, that I would wiſh you 


to annex no other idea to the phraſe, in- 
curable diſeaſe, but the idea of a diſeaſe 
which you do not know how to cure. 
How many patients have been diſmiſſed 


from different hoſpitals, as incurables, 


who yet have recovered perfect health, 
ſometimes by the efforts of unaſſiſted na- 
ture, ſometimes by very ſimple and ſafe 
remedies, and: ſometimes by the random 
and deſperate preſcriptions of ignorant 
and impudent quacks? To pronounce 
diſeaſes incurable, is to eſtabliſh indolence 
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and careleſſneſs, as it were by a law, arid 
to ſcreen ignorance from reproach. This 


diffidence of our own knowledge natu- 
rally ſtimulates us to improve it, not only 


from a love of ſcience, but from a prin- 


ciple of conſcience and humanity. We 
own, that this philoſophical ſpirit, if it 
18 not united with great ſtrength of mind, 
may be very detrimental to'a phyſician, 

by making him timid and fluctuating in 
his practice: but though true philoſophy 
leads to diffidence and caution, in form- 
ing principles, yet, when there 1s occa- 
ſion to act, it ſhews how neceſſary it is 


to have a quickneſs in perceiving where 


the greateſt probability of truth lies, to 
be deciſive in forming a reſolution, and 
ſteady in putting it in execution. As 
every profeſſor, of an enlarged mind 
muſt be ſenſible of the inconveniencies 
that attend the uſual method of teach- 
ing, he will guard againſt it by every 


method in his power, particularly by 


pointing out all the deficiencies in his 
ſyſtem, and by * a ſpirit of free 


enquiry 


6 


enquiry among his ſtudents, and an * 


ſolute contempt of the authority of all 
great names, in every thing but matters 
of fact. In theſe their authority muſt 
be ſubmitted to, unleſs there be reaſon to 
doubt their integrity, or ſuſpect their 
credulity. I throw out theſe obſervations 
with great freedom from this place, where 
I am ſure I cannot be miſunderſtood. In 
ſome univerſities in Europe, a little more 
caution might have been expected; but 
I am well acquainted with the liberal ſpirit 


that breathes in this univerſity, in every 


department of ſcience, and in none more 
than in all the branches of medicine. 
But there are none of my obligations to 
it, which I remember with more grati- 
tude, than the acquiſition of that freedom 
of enquiry, which then diſtinguiſhed it, 
and which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhes it 
at this time. Let me take this opportu- 
nity of doing juſtice to the merit of ſe- 
veral gentlemen, who have, within theſe 
few years, done honour to this medical 
A by their inaugural diſſertations. 


My In 


cabs) 


In theſe, ſeveral important inveſtigations 
have been carried on, by a ſet of accurate 
and well- conducted experiments, under 
the direction of ſome of my learned and 
ingenious colleagues,: particularly Dr. 
Cullen and Dr. Monro, which really 
tend to the advancement of the ſcience. 
This method of giving a ſpecimen of a 
young phyſician's genius, is attended 
with ſo many advantages, ſo creditable 
to himſelf, and fo uſeful to the public, 
that I ſhould be extremely ſorry to ſee it 
fall again into diſuetude. 

2. But, to return to my ſubject, 1 
would obſerve, in the ſecond place, that 
the confinement of the practice of phy ic 
entirely to a claſs of men, who have no 
other method of ſubſiſtence, is unfavour- 
able to the progreſs of the art; becauſe 
the ſpirit of improvement is often checked 
by, and is ſometimes incompatible with, 

the neceſſary attention to private intereſt. 
Phyſicians are neither better nor worſe 
than the reſt of mankind. They are in- 


5 
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fluenced by the ſame general motives of 
action. A phyſician, when he ſets out 
in life, quickly perceives, that the know- 
ledge moſt neceſſary to procure him a 
ſubſiſtence, is not the mere knowledge of 
his profeſſion. What he finds more eſ- 
ſential to that purpoſe, are the various 
arts of flattery and inſinuation, and the 
arts of deceiving mankind into a high 
opinion of his underſtanding, by an ap- 
pearance of ſolemnity and importance in 
his whole deportment; views very dif- 
ferent from thoſe of genius and ſcience. 
He can with difficulty find a patron to 
his real merit; becauſe none are judges 
of it, but a few of his own profeſſion, 
whole intereſt it is to have it concealed. 
If he attempts to ſhew the weakneſs of 
the faſhionable ſyſtem, or to introduce 
any alteration in the practice, the whole 
faculty are alarmed; their vanity is piqued, 
in having opinions, which they thought 
perfectly eſtabliſhed, brought into queſ- 
tion, and expoſed by a young man; 
and their intereſt is evidently concerned, 
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to eruſh him as ſoon as poſſible. In the 
mean time, the effect of every deviation, 
which he makes from the common prac- 
tice, 1s anxiouſly watched, all his pre- 
ſcriptions muſt remain upon the apothe- 
cary's file, to rife in judgment againſt 
him; and upon any miſcarriage, the out- 
cry 1s raiſed and propagated with the 
utmoſt malignity. Now, as phyſic is 
yet but a conjectural art, no improve- 
ment can ever be attempted in it, with- 
out ſome riſque of bad ſucceſs ; and the 
opportunities of miſrepreſentation, not 
eaſily to be refuted, are ſo many, that 
few will venture the experiment. Some- 
times it happens, that a man of ſpirit 
riſes above all theſe difficulties ; but it 
happens, unfortunately, that this ſort of 
boldneſs does not ſo often acconipany li- 
terary merit, as diffidence and want of 
reſolution. By what is ſaid above, no 
reflection is intended to be thrown on 
mankind, as if they were naturally ene- 
mies to ſuperior merit. In the purſuits 
of intereſt, and of ambition, one man 
doeg 
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does not hate another, becauſe he is en- 
gaged in the ſame race; he deſires him 
only to keep his proper diſtance behind, 
and he will wiſh him extremely well. 
Neither is it meant, while we deſcribe 
the characteriſtical ſpirit of a claſs of 
men, to include all the individuals of a 
profeſſion. There is a conſcious dignity, 
that generally accompanies genius, which 
renders thoſe who poſſeſs it equally ſu- 


perior to the ſuggeſtions of envy, and 
all the low arts of diſſimulation. | 


But n not to inſiſt further on arguments 
that ſhew, that no conſiderable improve- 
ment in the art of medicine can be expected 
from phyſicians, while they are on the 
preſent footing, I ſhall only obſerve as a 
fact, that it appears from the hiſtory of 
medicine, that the improvements in it 
were ſeldom owing to thoſe phyſicians, 
Who valued themſelves upon being re- 
gular, ſyſtematic, rational practitioners; 
nay, what 1s more extraordinary, they 
. been — * by them with 
bs great 
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great keenneſs and acrimony, and ſeldom 
adopted till after a very long ſtruggle. 
We could give inſtances of this, in many 
of the improvements of modern practice, 
particularly in the caſe of bliſters, opiates, 
Peruvian bark, antimony, mercury, and 
all the powerful chemical remedies; the 
inventors or introducers of theſe, from 
the days of Paracelſus down toDr. Ward, 
have been held by the faculty in con- 
tempt and deteſtation. The diſcoveries 
of thoſe men who were not regular phy- 
ſicians, have not been examined with 
that candid impartiality, which their 
importance and ſucceſs required ; yet 
from ſuch men very uſeful diſcoveries 
may ſometimes be expected. Quacks 
have advantages, in not being fettered 
like other phyſicians; as they ſeldom can 
ſuffer much, either in their intereſt or 
reputation, from the bad ſucceſs of their 
experiments. But they have another 
great advantage above all regular phy- 
ficians: they have much more extenſive 
practice. Dr. Ward has preſcribed for 
| | ; girl 


CW. 
more dropſies in a week, than any phy» 
ſician in Europe could doin a twelvemonth. 
I allow that the ignorance, careleſſneſs, 
and wrongheadedneſs of moſt of that tribe 
makes them profit but little, in propor- 
tion to what might have been expected 
from ſo very extenſive a praQtice; and I 
allow, that there is but very little can- 
dour, or common honeſty, in moſt of 

their accounts of cures. But it is a phy- 
ſician's buſineſs, to ſearch for knowledge 
in his profeſſion from all ſources, how- 
ever impure and contemptible ; and he 
may avail himſelf of that enlarged ex- 
perience, which an empiric cannot, nor 


will not, turn to account. It was from 


_ ſtrolling chemiſts, and the loweſt arti- 
ficers, and not from the ſchools of phi- 
loſophy, that Mr. Boyle drew that large 
and uſeful collection of facts, with which 
| he has enriched philoſophy. A ſtrange 
fate ſeems, in many inſtances, to influ- 
ence mankind. They are tenacious and 

jealous of their liberty and property: 

they ſtill continue to clamour againſt 
N prieſt- 
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prieſtcraft, and the authority claimed by 


prieſts over their conſciences, even now, 
when prieſts are living quietly and inof- 
fenſively, and not troubling themſelves 
about any bodies conſciences: yet they 
have truſted their health and lives into 


the hands of a claſs of men, without 


making any enquiry how they acquitted 
themſelves of ſo important a charge. 
The ſcience of phyſic has been ſometimes 
advancing, ſometimes declining ; it has 
been ſubjected to the fate of the different 
ſyſtems of philoſophy that have prevailed, 
beſides being ſometimes diſgraced by pe- 
culiar follies of its own; its only genuine 
ſource, obſervation and experiment, has 
been corrupted by fraud, credulity, and 

a heated imagination, while men of ge- 
nius and learning, becauſe they were not 

phyſicians, have kept at a diſtance, as if 
it had been a matter in which they were 

not intereſted. I cannot, however, but 


obſerve, that the ſame manly and liberal 


ſpirit of enquiry, which has enlightened 
every other branch of natural knowledge, 
begins 


— 


4 


begins to find its way into medicine; that 


the tyranny of authority and ſyſtem de- 


clines apace; and that there 1s a fair pro- 
ſpe& of the ſcience being rebuilt on the 


more folid baſis of nature, on facts, and 
an accurate induction from facts. It is 
ſaid, by thoſe who want to ſhew the pro- 
priety of confining the ſtudy of phyſic 
entirely to a claſs of men who live by it 
as a profeſſion, that the ſcience is ſo 
complicated, that it requires the whole 
of a perſon's time and attention to un- 
derſtand it. The little progreſs it has 
made, notwithſtanding the labours of ſo 
many ingenious and learned men, entirely 
devoted to its cultivation, is adduced as a 
proof of its difficulty and intricacy. It 
is ſaid, that if people were encouraged 
to ſtudy phyſic, who were not regularly 
bred to it, and who did not intend to 
practiſe it as a trade, that quacks would 
be multiplied, and that patients would 
loſe that confidence and implicit faith in 
the phyſician, which is convenient for 
their own ſakes, as well as his. Theſe 
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reaſons have appeared fo powerful to the 
medical faculty, that they have watched, 
with the moſt jealous eye, over all in- 
truders; and have uſually treated them 
with great abuſe and ridicule, even when 
it was apparent, that the intruſion was 
only owing to motives of humanity. It 
would not be candid to aſcribe this to any 
ſordid views: enlarged knowledge pro- 
duces a liberal and unſuſpicious ſpirit, 
and there is no profeſſion that can boaſt 
of more men of learning, ingenuity, and 
genteel education, than phyſic. But I 
mult take the liberty to obſerve, that the 
diſhculues which a gentleman, not regu- 
larly bred to the profeſſion, is to meet 
with in acquiring ſome ſhare of medical 
knowledge, are greatly exaggerated. Me- 
dicine, conſidered in one point of view, 
is a ſcience of infinite extent. I know 
not any other that preſents ſo ample a 
field for the exertion of genius and in- 
duſtry; the purpoſes of it are of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to mankind, and it will 
require the united labours of many ages, 

however 


( 
however well they may be conducted, to 
bring it to ſuch a ſtate of perfection, as 
may even entitle it to the name of a 
ſcience, according to the old ſchool defi- 
nition of a ſcience, © cognitio certa & 
evidens.” If, again, we conſider medi- 
cine in the view of a profeſſion, by which 
a gentleman is to live, it is full difficult 
and complicated. A phylician of ſpirit, 
who would wiſh to appear with dignity 
in his profeſſion, muſt be acquainted with 
various branches of knowledge, which 
are rather ornamental than eſſential to 
the main ends of his art; although he 
w1ll be able to make the ſeparation in his 
own mind, between the liberal accom- 
pliſhments that diſtinguiſn the gentleman 
and ſcholar, and that knowledge which 
is indiſpenſibly requiſite to his practiſing 
with any degree of credit or ſucceſs. A 
private gentleman, who has a literary 
turn, and chooſes to ſtudy medicine as a 
curious and intereſting branch of natural 
hiſtory, but who does not propoſe to 
practiſe it as a trade, may conſider it in 
a view different from either of theſe. 
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Such a one has no intention to proſecute 
medicine with a deſign to improve the 
ference; and requires none of thoſe orna- 


mental accompliſhments, which give im- 


portance to a phyſician in the eyes of the 
world. He wiſhes only for ſuch a de- 
gree of knowledge, as may enable him 


to underſtand ſuch books of merit, as 


have been written on the ſubject of phyſic, 


and to judge of the comparative. merit 
of thoſe men to whom he is to commit 


the important charge of his own health, 
and the health of - thoſe whom he is 
obliged, by the ties of nature and hu- 
manity, to take care of. This is a mat- 
ter of no ſuch great difficulty as it is 
pretended to be. It requires, indeed, 


ſuch a knowledge of anatomy as is ne- 
| celſary. to underſtand the animal oeco- 


nomy, both in its ſound and morbid 
ſtate. It requires a knowledge of the prin- 


ciples of chemiſtry, and of the operation of 


remedies: it requires an acquaintance with 
diſeaſes, and the uſual method of treating 
them. This may be taught by any good 
ſyſtem of practice. Theſe ſyſtems are all 


compila- 


. 
eompilations, that differ from one ano- 
ther, rather in neatneſs and elegance, 
chan in any thing material. The lateſt 
fyſtem often has the advantage, in con- 
taining all the faſhionable preſcriptions; 
but none of the facts which they contain 
can be entirely depended on, unleſs aſ- 
certained by perſonal experience; from 
which ſource alone, from an attentive 
obſervation of the ſick; and the effects 
of what is preſcribed, all ſolid know- 
ledge on this ſubject muft be derived. 
Next to his own experience, he will learn 
moſt from the converſation of a ſagacious 
and candid phyſician, who will direct his 
ſtudies, and communicate the reſult of 
his own obſervations. If ingenious men 
would devote half the time to the ſtudy 
of nature, which they give to the ſtudy 
of opinions, true philoſophy would make 
a very rapid progreſs. If a gentleman 
has a turn- for obſervation, the natural 
| hiſtory of his own ſpecies is a more in- 
tereſting ſubject, and preſents a more 

ample field for the exertion of genius, 
7 gs | than 
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than the natural hiſtory of ſpiders and 
cockle-ſhells. If ſuch men were to claim 
their right of enquiry into a ſubject that 
ſo nearly concerns them, the good effects 
on medicine would ſoon appear. They 
would have no ſeparate intereſt from that 
of the art. They would detect and ex- 
poſe aſſuming ignorance, under the maſk 
of gravity and importance, and would 
be the judges and patrons of modeſt me- 
Tit. Caſes very often occur where an 
ingenious phyſician ſees his patient haſten- 
ing to certain death; he knows a remedy 
that affords a probable proſpect of ſaving 
his life, but it is uncommon, not agree- 
able to the eſtabliſhed orthodox ſyſtem, 
and dangerous in its operation. Here is 
a dreadful dilemma. If he gives the 
remedy, and the patient dies, he is utterly 
ruined. The dunces, who are the moſt 
numerous in every profeſſion, are always 
at war with genius, and watch its miſ- 
carriages with the moſt anxious and ma- 
lignant eye. But in ſuch a caſẽ the en- 
couragement and aſſured protection of 
knowing 
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knowing and diſintereſted judges would 
animate a phyſician to do his duty. Such 
men, not having had their underſtandings 
perverted in their youth by theories, 
unawed by authority, and unbiaſſed by 
Intereſt, would canvaſs with freedom the 
moſt univerſally received principles in 
medicine, and expoſe the uncertainty of 
many of thoſe maxims which a phyſician 
dares not ſeem to doubt of. Lord Bacon 
had as enlarged views in medicine, of its 
_ deficiencies, and of the proper method of 

ſupplying them, as perhaps any phyſician 
that ever wrote. Dr. Hales has been one 
of its greateſt benefactors. Cornaro, a 
Venetian nobleman, when ſome years 
turned of fourſcore, compoſed a little 
treatiſe on regimen, written with more 
candour, fimplicity, and preciſion, than 
any thing I have ſeen on the ſubject. 
With more pleaſure could I name Mr. 
Boyle on this, occaſion, had not his cre- 
dulity leſſened that eſteem, which his 
diligence, genius, and many virtues, fo 
well merited. It is ſaid, that if the my- 
-— 3 ſeries . 
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fteries of the art were thus to be laid 
open to thoſe who were not regularly 
initiated, it would deſtroy the phyfician's 
authority, and that implicit faith which 
the ſick ought to have in him, for their 
own ſakes. But, in fact, his authority 
is controuled by all, except thoſe who 
alone ſhould have any title to controul it. 
All the midwives, nurſes, and old wo- 
men are phyſicians; and the dignity of 
the moſt ſtately of our faculty is often 
obliged to ſtoop to the follies and caprices 
of ſuch people, who are ſometimes of 
more conſequence in making a phyfi- 
aan's fortune, than all the merit he can 
poſſeſs. The only tame and believing 
patients are the men of ſenſe, who ge- 
nerally ſubmit to their phyſician, who- 
ever he is, with wonderful faith and 
patience. But if thefe men were to de- 


vote part of their time and fludies to me- 
dieine, they could more effectually ſup- 


port the phyſician's authority againſt the 
encroachments of ignorant pretenders; 
and, at the ſame time that they were 
conſcious 
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conſcious of the ſuperiority of a phyſician 
of extenſive learning and practice, yet 
they might occaſionally ſuggeſt hints of 
great conſequence to the ableſt phyſician. 
We may here obſerve, that the ſame ob- 
jections made againſt any perſon's pre- 
tending to judge of medical ſubjects, who 
has not been regularly bred to the pro- 
feſſion, were formerly made againſt the 
reformers from Popery. Beſides the 
Divine authority claimed by the church, 
it was faid, that a ſet of men, who de- 
voted their whole time and ſtudies to ſo 
deep and complicated a ſubject as the- 
ology, were the only proper judges of 
whatever belonged to it; that calling 
their authority in queſtion, was hurting 
the cauſe of religion, and bringing the 
ſacerdotal character into contempt. Yet 
experience has ſhewn, that ſince the 
laity have aſſerted their right of enquiry 
into theſe ſubjects, theology, confidered 
as a ſcience, has been improved, the in- 
tereſts of real religion have been pro- 

motcd, and the clergy have become a 
| more 
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more learned, a a more uſeful, and a more 
reſpectable body of men, than they ever 


were in the days of their greateſt power | 


ang ſplendor. 
By what 1 have ſaid, 1 . it will 


evidently appear, that I have no intention 
to leſſen the dignity of a profeſſion, which 


has been always conſidered as moſt ho- 
nourable and important. But, I appre- 
hend, this dignity is not to be ſupported 

by a narrow, ſelfiſh, corporation ſpirit, 
by a peculiar formality in dreſs and man- 
ners, or by affected airs of myſtery and 
ſelf-importance. The true dignity of 


phuyſic is to be maintained by the ſupe- 


rior learning and abilities of thoſe who 
profeſs it, by the liberal manners of gen- 
tlemen, and by that openneſs and can- 


dour, which diſdain all artifice, which 


invite a free inquiry, and which, by this 
means, boldly bid defiance to all that 
illiberal ridicule and abu 


